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Editorial 


We have been impressed lately by two books of recent pub- 
lication, Tut AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE by J. K. S. Reid and UNDER- 
STANDING THE BiBLE by Fred J. Denbeaux. Their messages have 
seemed particularly relevant because, as the time for us to enter 
the active parish ministry draws closer, the place which the Bible 
should occupy in the life of a Christian individual looms ever 
greater as an undecided issue. It is undecided not so much from 
the standpoint of the pastor who has had years of study in which 
to integrate his thought on the subject but from the standpoint 
of the layman who has had no such opportunity. How much is 
to be expected of the layman in terms of higher criticism? In 
what way is the Bible to be recommended to him? As an ethical 
guidebook? As an intercommunication system through which God 
speaks? As a history book, even as a “holy history” book? The 
problem, we repeat, is not the way in which the pastor is to in- 
terpret the Bible to the layman, but the way in which the lay- 
man is to be encouraged to use the Bible himself. Why is it im- 
portant that the layman read the Bible at all, not to mention 
regularly? And if it is important, then what is to be expected 
of the layman in terms of “critical” reading? 

Many factors contribute to make this problem a disturbing 
one. First is the sharp reality that only a small proportion of 
Protestant church members in the United States, especially among 
the classical denominations, know even the most basic facts about 
the Bible. Next is the correlative reality that among those who 
do know something about the Bible are to be found, on the one 
hand, those who subject their knowledge to no criticism whatso- 
ever, and on the other hand, those whose very knowledge has led 
them to reject the Bible as in any way authoritative. Another 
factor is that among those who know little or nothing about the 
Bible there is but slight interest in learning anything more. Peo- 
ple are more than willing to acknowledge that the Bible is a dif- 
ficult book to understand. Under the impact of modern scholar- 
ship they almost inevitably feel themselves inadequate to the task. 
And many a pastor agrees. The churches are filled with activities 
which carefully avoid really coming to grips with the Bible. 

The questions posed above are asked not to create a prob- 
lem, then, but to deal with a problem which is already existent. 








The authority of the Bible, in whatever way it is conceived, has 
been undermined in the past century, giving rise to the very situa- 
tion which has just been described. It is this situation which Mr. 
Reid’s book describes and with which it then deals, first by treat- 
ing the historical background of the subject and then by present- 
ing a thesis of its own with regard to the Bible’s authority. Mr. 
Denbeaux’s book also deals with this situation, calling with a voice 
not often heard in these days for more active lay scholarship with- 
in the churches. Both of these men are handling a problem of 
deepest import for the life of Protestantism in America. The Bible 
has always had a major position in Protestant church life. If, as it 
seems, it has lost its position, then one can only suspect that some- 
thing of the vitality of Protestantism has also been lost. The issue 
is not whether the Bible can be returned to the position which 
it once held, for that is a matter of past history. The issue is 
whether the Bible can be recovered by Protestantism, i.e., by 
clergy and laymen alike, in a responsible way, making allowance 
for the findings of scholarship and for the devotional needs of 
all Christians. Mr. Reid and Mr. Denbeaux have taken steps in 
this direction, Will their efforts be augmented by those of other 
scholars, clergy, and laymen? Much, it seems to us, hangs upon 
the answer to this question. 


C.N. E. 
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Prayer and Theological Discipline 


Abraham J. Heschel 


THE UNIVERSE WOULD BE AN INFERNO without a God who cares. 
There is no echo within the world for the agony and cry of hu- 
manity. There is only God who hears. 

Consider the disproportion of misery and compassion. The 
depth of anguish is an abyss, its intricacies are a veritable laby- 
rinth, and our grasp of it may be compared to the grasp of a but- 
terfly flying over the Grand Canyon. Callousness, the dreadful 
incompatibility of existence and response, is man’s outstanding 
failure. For the sin we have sinned in not knowing how much we 
sin, we cry for forgiveness. Dark is the world for me for all its 
cities and stars. If not for the certainty that God listens to our 
cry, who could stand so much misery, so much callousness? 

The mystery and the grandeur of the concern of the infinite 
God for the finite man is the basic insight of Biblical tradition. 
This mystery is enhanced by the aspect of immediacy. God is im- 
mediately concerned. He is not concerned through intermediate 
agents. He is personally concerned. 


I 


PRAYER IS MORE THAN A CRY for the mercy of God. It is more 
than a spiritual improvisation. Prayer is a condensation of the 
soul. It is the whole soul in one moment, the quintessence of all 
our acts, the climax of all our thoughts. For prayer to live in 
man, man has to live in prayer. In a sense, prayer is a part of a 
greater issue. It depends upon the total moral and spiritual situa- 
tion of man, it depends upon a mind within which God is at home. 
Of course, there are lives which are at the bottom too barren to 
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bring forth a thought in the presence of God. If all the thoughts 
and anxieties of such people do not contain enough spiritual sub- 
stance to be distilled into prayer, an inner transformation is a 
matter of emergency. 

The only way we can discuss prayer is on the basis of self 
reflection, trying to describe what has happened to us in a rare 
and precious moment of prayer. The difficulty of self reflection 
consists in the fact that what is given to us is only a recollection. 
You cannot, of course, analyze the act of prayer while praying. 
To worship God means to forget the self; an extremely difficult, 
though possible, act. What takes place in a moment of prayer may 
be described as a shift of the center of living—from self conscious- 
ness to self surrender. This implies, I believe, an important in- 
dication of the nature of man. Prayer begins as an “it-He” rela- 
tionship. I am not ready to accept the ancient concept of prayer 
as a dialogue. Who are we to enter a dialogue with God? The 
better metaphor would be to describe prayer as an act of immer- 
sion, comparable to the ancient Hebrew custom of immersing one- 
self completely in the waters as a way of self purification to be 
done over and over again. Immersion in the waters! One feels 
surrounded, touched by the waters, drowned in the waters of mercy. 
In prayer the “I” becomes an “it.” This is the discovery: what 
is an “I” to me is, first of all and essentially, an “it” to God. If 
it is God’s mercy that lends eternity to a speck of being which is 
usually described as a self, prayer then begins as a moment of 
living as an “it” in the presence of God. The closer to the pres- 
ence of Him, the more obvious becomes the absurdity of the “I.” 
The “I” is dust and ashes. “I am dust and ashes,” says Abraham; 
then he goes on in dialogue to argue with the Lord, about saving 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. How does Moses at the burn- 
ing bush respond to the call to go to the people of Israel and to 
bring to them the message of redemption? “Who am I that I 
should go to Pharoah and bring the children out of Egypt?” Only 
God says “I.” This is how He begins the Ten Commandments: 
“I am the Lord.” 

Prayer is a moment when humility is a reality. Humility is 
not a virtue. Humility is truth. Everything else is illusion. In 
other words it is not as an “I” that we approach God, but rather 
through the realization that there is only one “I.” Now it is our 
being precious to Him that sets us apart from being merely an 
accidental by-product of the cosmic process. This is why in Jew- 
ish liturgy primacy is given to prayer of praise. One must never 
begin with supplication. One begins with praise because praise 
is the prerequisite and essence of prayer. To praise means to make 
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Him present, to make present not only His power and splendor 
but also His mercy. His mercy and His power are one. 


II 


How DOES MAN BECOME A PERSON, an “I”? By becoming a 
thought of God. Man lives on earth as a self but also as an ob- 
ject of divine concern. Such discovery is the reward of prayer. 
Such realization is the major motivation in piety. This is the goal 
of the pious man: to become worthy to be remembered by God. 

Thus the purpose of prayer is to be brought to God’s atten- 
tion: to be listened to, to be understood by Him. In other words, 
the true task of man is not to know God but to be known to God. 
Here lies the meaning of living according to religious discipline: 
to make our existence worthy of being known to God. This may 
not be the essence of grace but it is the gate to grace. 

Are we worthy of entering into His mercy, of being a matter 
of concern to Him? The answer is given in prayer. Prayer is the 
affirmation of the preciousness of man. Prayer may not save us, 
but it makes us worthy of being saved. 

There is no human misery more strongly felt than the state 
of being forsaken by God. Nothing is more dreadful than rejec- 
tion by Him. Rejection, being forsaken, living a life deserted by 
God, is possible. But it is the fear of being forgotten that is a 
powerful spur to a person to enter prayer, to bring himself to the 
attention of God. In prayer we learn that it is better to be smit- 
ten by His punishment than to be left alone. Perhaps all prayer 
may be summarized in one utterance: “Do not forsake us, O Lord.” 

Prayer is not thinking. To the thinker, God is an object; to 
the man who prays, God is the subject. When awakening to the 
presence of God, we do not strive to acquire objective knowledge 
but to deepen a mutual allegiance. What we long for in such 
moments is not to know Him but to be known to Him; not to 
form judgments about Him but to be judged by Him; not to make 
the world an object of our mind but to augment His, rather than 
our, knowledge. We endeavor to disclose ourselves to the Sus- 
tainer of all rather than to enclose the world in ourselves. 

To disclose the self we must learn how to cast off the shells 
of ambition, of vanity, of infatuation with success. We are all 
very poor, very naked, and rather absurd in our misery and in 
our success. We are constantly dying alive. From the perspective 
of time we are all dead except for a moment. There is only one 
bridge over the abyss of despair: prayer. 

The presence of God is the absence of despair. In the still- 
ness of sensing His presence misery turns to joy, despair turns to 
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prayer. I repeat, prayer is more than a cry out of anguish. It is 
rather a moment of sensing His mercy. Let me make clear what 
I mean. A moment of supplication is an expression of what we 
need at the moment. A person may go on pondering deeply in 
intense emotion about his needs, about the need of the moment. 
That is not yet prayer. Adding “in the name of God” to it will 
not make it prayer. It is the cry of anguish which becomes a reali- 
zation of God’s mercy that constitutes prayer. It is the moment 
of a person in anguish forgetting his anguish and thinking of God 
and his mercy. That is prayer. Not self reflection, but the direc- 
tion of the entire person upon God. It is a difficult but not im- 
possible situation. It may last a moment but it is the essence of 
a lifetime. 


Ill 


THE TRUE MOTIVATION FOR PRAYER is not, as it has been said, 
the sense of being at home in the universe, but rather the sense 
of not being at home in the universe. Is there a sensitive heart 
that could stand indifferent and feel at home in the sight of so 
much evil and suffering, in the face of countless failures to live 
up to the will of God? On the contrary, the experience of not 
being at home in the world is a motivation for prayer. That ex- 
perience gains intensity in the amazing awareness that God him- 
self is not at home in the universe. He is not at home in a uni- 
verse where His will is defied and where His kingship is denied. 
God is in exile; the world is corrupt. The universe itself is not 
at home. To pray means to bring God back into the world, to 
establish His kingship for a second at least. To pray means to 
expand His presence. In the most important moment of the Jew- 
ish liturgy, we cry out of the depth of our disconcerted souls a 
prayer for redemption. “Lord our God, put Thy awe upon all 
whom Thou hast made, Thy dread upon whom Thou hast created, 
so that all Try works may revere Thee, and all that Thou hast 
created may prostrate themselves before Thee, and all form one 
union to do Thy will wholeheartedly.” To worship, therefore, 
means to make God immanent, to make Him present. His being 
immanent in the world depends upon us. When we say “Blessed 
be He,” we extend His glory, we bestow His spirit upon the world. 
In other words, what underlies all this is not a mystic experience 
of our being close to Him but the certainty of His being close to 
us and of the necessity of His becoming closer to us. 

Let me warn against the equating of prayer with emotion. 
Emotion is an important component of prayer, but the primary 
presupposition is conviction. If such conviction is lacking, if the 
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presence of God is a myth, then prayer to God is a delusion. If 
God is unable to listen to us, then we are insane in talking to Him. 
All this presupposes conviction. The source of prayer then is an 
insight rather than an emotion. It is the insight into the mystery 
of reality; it is, first of all, the sense of the ineffable that enables 
us to pray. As long as we refuse to take notice of what is beyond 
our sight, beyond our reason, as long as we are blind to the mys- 
tery of being, the way to prayer is closed to us. If the rising of 
the sun is but a daily routine of nature there is no reason for us 
to praise the Lord for the sun and for the life we live. The way 
to prayer leads to acts of wonder and radical amazement. The 
illusion of total intelligibility, the indifference to the mystery that 
is everywhere, the foolishness of ultimate self reliance, are serious 
obstacles on the way. It is in the moment of our being faced with 
the mystery of living and dying, of knowing and not knowing, of 
loving and the inability to love that we pray, that we address our- 
selves to Him who is beyond the mystery. 


IV 


FINALLY, I SHOULD LIKE to mention an important problem to 
which, I believe, proper attention has not been given. It is the 
problem of the relation between words and prayer. One of the 
major symptoms of the general crisis existent in our world today 
is our lack of sensitivity to words. We use words as tools. We forget 
that words are a repository of the spirit. The tragedy of our times 
is that the vessels of the spirit are broken. We cannot approach 
the spirit unless we repair the vessels. 

Reverence for words—an awareness of the wonder of words, 
of the mystery of words—is an essential prerequisite for prayer. 
By the word of God the world was created. Without sensitivity to 
words there can be no relationship to the Bible and no prayer 
in the tradition of the Bible. But with our lack of reverence for 
words we have trifled with the name of God. We have taken his 
commandments in vain. Purification of language, therefore, re- 
mains a major task in theological discipline. Beginning by stress- 
ing strongly sensitivity to words, its goal must be the sanctifica- 
tion of human speech. 

It takes two things for prayer to come to pass—a person and 
a word. Prayer involves a right relationship between those two 
things. But we have lost that relationship. Involved as we are 
in many relationships, our relationship to words has become totally 
obscured. We do not think about words, although few things are 
as important for the life of the spirit as the right relationship to 
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words. Words have become cliches, objects of absolute abuse. They 
have ceased to be commitments. We forget that many of our moral 
relationships are based upon a sense of the sacredness of certain 
words. It is true that prayer is not only an act that takes place 
by means of words. There is also a form of prayer that is beyond 
expression. But this is a rare form. For the most part prayer lives 
in words, and it is in the relationship to the word of prayer, it is 
in a wrestling with the soul of words that an act of worship comes 
about. We must learn to face the grandeur of words, and the fact 
that it is very hard to live up to the height of a great word. We 
must learn to establish the right relationship between the heart 
and the word we are about to utter. 

An island in this world are the words of prayer. Each time 
when arriving at the shore, we face the same hazards, the same 
strain, tension and risk. Each time the island must be conquered 
as if we had never been there before, as if we were strangers to 
the spirit. Rugged is the shore and in the sight of majestic ut- 
terances we stand, seeking a kindred word on which to gain a foot- 
hold for our souls. —The words we face are lofty, and the humble 
ones are concealed beyond our reach. We must not be shaken, we 
must learn to crawl if we do not know how to leap. Prayer does 
not complete itself in an instant nor does it move on a level plain. 
It thrusts itself forward through depths and heights, through de- 
tours and by-ways. It advances gradually from word to word, from 
thought to thought, from feeling to feeling, arriving, we find, on 
a level where words are treasures, where meanings lie hidden, still 
to be discovered. Restrained insight, slumbering emotions, the 
subdued voice of deeper knowledge bursts upon the mind. 

To speak about prayer is indeed presumptuous. There are 
no devices, no techniques; there is no specialized art of prayer. 
All of life must be a training to pray. We pray the way we live. 
Prayer depends not only upon us but also upon the will and grace 
of God. Sometimes we stand before a wall. It is very high. We 
cannot scale it. It is hard to break through it, but even knocking 
our heads against the wall is full of meaning. Ultimately, there 
is only one way of gaining certainty of the realness of any reality, 
and that is by knocking our heads against the wall. Then we dis- 
cover there is something real outside the mind. 









































EHPP: Emerging Issues 
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Je | ON THE Last SuNpAy in October, 1948, the first worship service 

~~ of the East Harlem Protestant Parish was held in what had been 
an abandoned store on the corner of 102nd Street and Third Avenue 

ne in New York City. The experience of that Sunday was symbolic 

ne of the attitude of the community toward the new Protestant ven- 

ed | ture. So many children arrived for Sunday school that the little 

to room could not begin to accommodate them. But at the hour for 

ot. Ff church, in spite of the weeks of calling that had preceded, only 

ot: one worshipper from the community appeared. In this needy but 

le indifferent community, the white, middle class, theological edu- 

we cated clergy and their wives (for all their good intentions and en- 

es thusiasm) found no welcome. 

in. During the early years of the Parish, the needs of the commu- 

io OT nity seemed to the ministers to be beyond imagination. The tene- 


| 
om | ment buildings of East Harlem had been built at the close of the 
} Nineteenth Century in an effort to provide housing cheaply and 
till | quickly for the wave of immigrants then flooding New York. Al- 


the most at its beginning, this part of the city had become a slum. 

Now, in an area slightly larger than one square mile lived a popu- 
are | lation of Italians, Puerto Ricans, and American Negroes number- 
yer. | ing nearly a quarter million. The problems they faced were those 
ve. | characteristic of modern urban culture: racial discrimination, in- 


ace adequate housing, broken homes, overcrowded schools, juvenile 
We delinquency, alienation from meaning in work, problems in the 


ing | use of leisure time, and all the other issues of which one reads in 
ere | Harper's or in the Sunday Magazine of the New York Times. 
ity, Hoping to find New York a port of entry into rich, free America, 
dis- | these people had found in East Harlem only a place of misery 


and frustration. 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that East Harlem represents 
an area of this country’s social and. economic life which remains 
simply to be cleared up as America moves toward the’ solu- 
tion of its domestic problems. Rather is the troubled life of this 
community a stark forecast of the issues which are emerging in 
our urbanized culture and which overshadow the future. Dr. Paul 
Tillich suggests that in modern art and literature one sees in sharp 
delineation the brokenness of modern life. East Harlem presents 
something of the same ominous portent. 

With all its great and obvious needs, East Harlem, like num- 
erous similar communities, had baffled Protestant efforts to main- 
tain a vital Christian witness in the inner city. The Protestant set- 
tlement house made a genuinely selfless attempt to serve the newer 
immigrants when attempts at proselytism were all but hopeless. 
But as tides of immigration brought Jewish and Catholic families 
into the community many churches closed or managed only to 
retain enough of former Protestant membership to enable them 
to keep their doors open. 

By 1948 the religious situation in the inner city had 
changed again. In East Harlem the Church now faced a mission 
situation in which less than twenty-five percent of the residents 
retained an active affiliation with any church. American Negro 
families, traditionally strongly Protestant, and Puerto Ricans, sup- 
posedly Roman Catholic, seemed neither to maintain their reli- 
gious heritage nor to develop any new religious affiliation amid 
the pressures of urban life. Evangelistic efforts encountered many 
misconceptions of the Christian faith, and provided the basic in- 
sight that in the inner city, in spite of the fact that the pseudo- 
Christian patterns of American life still prevail, the missionary 
cannot assume that he works among people sympathetic to “re- 
ligion.” 

The pagan character of this community, the previous with- 
drawal of Protestant forces from the area, and the consequent 
need for depth and variety of missionary resources made a united 
approach on the part of the Protestant Church necessary from the 
beginning. Hence, almost from its inception, the Parish has been 
supported by American Baptists, Congregational-Christians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians (U.S.A.), the Reformed Church in America, 
the Evangelical United Brethren, and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. A valuable witness to the unity of the Church, 
this support has also insured for the staff of the Parish freedom 
and openness in the attempt to find patterns of obedience and wit- 
ness. The staff has not sought primarily to develop new techniques, 
not even “a storefront, group ministry approach”; it has sought 
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to be responsive to the leading of the Holy Spirit. It has not been 
under pressure to maintain any particular home mission pattern 
or emphasis. Rather has it been led again and again back to the 
experience of the Reformers and of the early Church, which seems 
to be strikingly relevant to the Parish situation. The staff has been 
grateful for the forbearance of the denominational executives re- 
sponsible for the Parish. They have been patient when the line 
between foolishness for Christ and just plain foolishness seems 
to have been transgressed. 

The ministry of the Parish has been directed toward one area 
—the lower eastern quadrant of East Harlem, roughly from 96th 
to 112th Streets, between Lexington Avenue and the East River. 
Within these boundaries twenty-five thousand people live both in 
the old, deteriorated tenements and in the newer, high-rising pub- 
lic housing projects. The Parish employs the following facilities: 
three storefront churches, begun in the early years of our ministry; 
a Presbyterian Church, formerly a mission to the Italian commu- 
nity; two rented club rooms used for work with two street clubs; 
two apartments on 100th Street that serve as the base for a fine 
medical clinic; a storefront headquarters for work with drug ad- 
dicts; a large office in a former furniture store on Second Avenue, 
where there is also a federal credit union, legal aid clinic and 
library; and a retreat center fifty miles from the city used exten- 
sively for weekend retreats and, in the summer, for family camping. 


I 


OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS there have been certain persistent 
issues with which the staff of the Parish has had to deal. Of these 
more can be said in the way of diagnosis than in the way of solu- 
tion. The problems discussed here are those which remain on the 
critical list. 

The first issue, symbolized in that first worship service on 
102nd Street, arose from the fact that as strangers we, the staff, 
were intruders into the world of East Harlem. In spite of our 
enthusiasm and concern to be of help, the community cared little 
about our new church on the corner. Protestantism had not been 
there for a long time. The arrival of some young, eager clergy 
was hardly enough to convince anyone that something new and 
important was happening. Only later did we learn that people 
thought this might be a racket of some kind, or a new angle em- 
ployed by the fellow-travelling Congressman from East Harlem, or 
worse, since seminarians had to learn somewhere, a place for stu- 
dents to practice being ministers. For the most part the attitude 
of the community toward the church was one of indifference or 
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distrust, though often it found expression in open hostility. We 
were intruders. We were ‘white of face,’ and so fell heir to the 
opprobrium usually reserved for landlords, plainclothes cops, or 
racketeers. 

On our part, we were middle class to the core. We were 
shocked at the appalling living conditions in the tenements, at 
the incidence of narcotics addiction, at all the social problems that 
beset the inner city and confounded our middle class ideas of 
what America was like. When the staff families moved into the 
community to live, they found that simply who they were created 
barriers which had to be recognized in order to be surmounted. 
So much of what churches do in their activities and worship sery- 
ices depends upon cultural homogeneity rather than upon one- 
ness in Christ. Obviously the subculture of East Harlem had little 
in common with the world in which most of us had been raised. 
We soon realized that we could not expect the people of this com- 
munity to become like us; we would have to build the bridges. 
If it has taken a while for East Harlem to accept the staff, the rea- 
son has been our own inability to cross the barriers which we cre- 
ated, to become one with our neighbors, to go “native in all things 
save faith and morals.” 

Of course, we were theologically trained, and we found it dis- 
concerting to spend our time with people who did not appreciate 
our nice distinctions or relish our discussion of best sellers or 
Broadway plays. Sermons preached in homiletics classes did not 
sound relevant in the pulpits in East Harlem. And we were all 
caught in the dilemma of being able to talk a good game theo- 
logically but unable to live by what we preached. Some of us 
found it easy to talk about the struggle for social justice. We 
affirmed that in Christ all men are one. But we found that it is 
another matter to be empowered by the Holy Spirit with real 
compassion, to feel in one’s heart real love for’ one’s parish, to 
have patience with the ugliness of life, to hope in the face of 
tragedy and pain when one discerns no hope. Even now it re- 
mains difficult to face the realities of our community, to stop our 
theologically sophisticated romanticizing, and come to honest iden- 
tification with a full participation in the life of the community. 


II 


THE SECOND ISSUE ENCOUNTERED by the Parish to be mentioned 
here involves the nature of the ministry and the role of the laity. 
In a mission situation, the church begins with the clergy as the 
visible sign that the gospel is being preached. To the mind of 
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the community, the church is thus identical with the minister. In 
this situation it is often easy for a minister to gather around him- 
self weak and dependent Christians who become far more deeply 
related to himself as minister than to Jesus Christ. The minister 
is often used by those who find some fulfillment in relating to him 
or in participating in the life of the growing congregation with- 
out coming to the recognition of their dependence upon the grace 
of God. 

Another aspect of the same problem is the tendency of the 
minister to become like Mickey Mantle—the star of the team. The 
secular press, not to mention the denominational periodicals, does 
not hesitate to publish glowing articles about personalities in the 
Parish ministry. Ministers themselves are often tempted to assume 
that the Parish hardly needs the people to continue its work quite 
satisfactorily. Perhaps it is this very temptation which has brought 
home the fact that the integrity of our ministry depends directly 
upon our becoming the servants of our congregations, faithful to 
them and to God. Yet only recently have the policy decisions for 
the whole Parish begun to be determined by the principle of genu- 
ine lay participation. The ministers of the Parish have become 
convinced that as ministers they must work within or as actual 
members of their congregations rather than as dominant commu- 
nity figures. The power of the Christian witness in the world, both 
in terms of service and proclamation, depends not upon the clergy 
but upon the laity who already live in the world. Perhaps the 
role of Casey Stengel, the manager of the team, is a more sugges- 
tive metaphor for the situation. The task is to preach the Word, 
administer the sacraments, and thus to prepare the saints for their 
ministry in the world. This may seem to be a limiting and con- 
fining task for those who are used to dominating the church. But 
as true servants of the congregation, the clergy must be willing to 
stand aside and let Jesus Christ be Lord. 


Related to this point about the task of the ordained clergy 
is an idea contained in an article in Laity, a publication of the 
World Council of Churches. In this article, Ephesians 4:11 is 
translated: “And his gifts were that some should be apostles, some 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, in order to 
equip the saints for the work of ministry....” In fact, most clergy 
are expected to possess all of these gifts together, even though 
some of them might be mutually contradictory in one human be- 
ing. At best in the church of today laymen are considered only 
as assistants to the clergy, and such presumption may well repre- 
sent a blocking of the Holy Spirit. Does this passage from Ephe- 
sians not rightly imply that these various gifts of the Holy Spirit 
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are in fact poured out upon different members of a congregation? 
There are a variety of gifts of ministry necessary within the church 
to prepare the saints for their ministry in the world. These are 
valid and important, and not to be confused with nor restricted 
to the office of the ordained clergy. 

The current stress on the minister as pastoral counsellor is 
a good example. In any congregation most of the members turn 
automatically to the clergyman for help in personal crises and 
problems. He is the “paid specialist” in this area. But if we in 
East Harlem were to take on all the problems of our congrega- 
tions we would find our resources both of time and spirit simply 
overwhelmed. Christian men and women are called to bear one 
another‘s burdens and therefore ought to be pastors to one an- 
other, able in times of stress and trial to stand with each other in 
strength and comfort. In every congregation there are men and 
women gifted with compassion and sensitivity by the Holy Spirit 
who would be superb pastors and burden bearers. It is the min- 
ister of the church who ought to release, direct and train those 
who have been thus gifted, and not himself remain the focus of 
the counseling of the congregation. 


III 


THIS LEADS DIRECTLY TO THE THIRD ISSUE, which has to do with 
the form of congregational life. In the Reformation tradition, we 
have placed central emphasis upon the corporate worship of the 
church. In regular Sunday services the Word is read and preached 
in language men can understand, and the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion is offered in the hope that the people of the Parish may 
discover the meaning of Christian faith and freedom. At the time 
of the Reformation, this was wonderful and exciting. Word and 
Sacrament came alive in men’s hearts. It is this sense of vitality 
in Christian worship that we have been fighting to recover. 

But to the author of this paper, this return to the emphases 
of the Reformation does not seem to be all that is needed to meet 
the challenge of vital religious life in our day. The teachings of 
the Reformers are true and important in the life of the Church. 
But single, weekly services are simply not enough to enable the 
members of a congregation usually scattered widely in the world 
to know the reality of life as members of the Body of Christ. In 
our depersonalized, urban culture, the powerful, cutting thrust of 
the Gospel must be manifest in the koinonia of God's people. 
The world must see the miracle of a fellowship in which men 
have found oneness in Christ. And this can only be achieved if 
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possibilities for its realization are structured into the life of the 
Church in such a way that life together may become a reality for 
Christians. Examples of such group or ‘cell’ life within the total 
life of the congregation are the House Church, the Methodist class 
meeting, the Bible study group, the prayer fellowship and the 
vocational interest group. 

Whatever the form taken by the small group life of the con- 
gregation, one crucial point must never be forgotten. The orien- 
tation of Christians when they gather together as the Church, the 
ekklesia, for worship and study, must always be toward their re- 
turn to their life in dispersion in the world as salt or leaven. For 
the life of the Church must be made aware of the concrete prob- 
lems of obedience and witness in the world. Many of these can 
be dealt with adequately only in the context of a small group of 
trusted fellow soldiers of the Lord. 

Acts 2:42 suggests that the agenda for group meetings might 
include the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, the breaking of bread 
and prayers. Here is forged the discipline of the life of Christ. 
In the process, one may dare hope that Christians will find what 
it means to transcend every kind of cultural difference and to 
achieve real unity in Christ. Here mutual understanding achieved 
in freedom in Christ may make bearing one another’s burdens 
possible. Possibly too, an incredulous world might be again as- 
tonished by the miracle of the Gospel when in the church it sees 
‘how Christians love one another.’ 

Within these “enabling groups” we have suggested that some 
knowledge of the reality of life in Christ may be discovered. One 
aspect of this discovery is almost surely a new awareness of the 
need for both corporate and individual discipline in obedience to 
Christ. Somewhere in the individualistic emphasis of contempo- 
rary Protestantism we have lost this awareness. Life in Christ de- 
mands that we submit our lives to the judgment and guidance of 
our fellow Christians through whom the Holy Spirit acts. 

The staff of the Parish, made up of Christians who face com- 
mon issues in their common calling, meets as a Group Ministry. 
This cannot take the place of our life in the congregation, but 
it is the locus in which we have sought to discover the direction 
for our work as ministers. In this group we struggle together with 
the problems we each face in the fulfillment of our ordination. 
We continue to be amazed at the extent to which we continue to 
deceive ourselves, and at the many subtle manifestations of our 
own sinfulness. This fact itself has done much to convince us 
that no Christian should dare to remain apart from the criticism 
and discipline of his fellow Christians. In our group, and not 
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infrequently, the Holy Spirit does seem to work to puncture our 
illusions and judge our achievements. Indeed, such groups as this, 
in which trust and unity have been established, seem to provide 
a primary context within which Christians may receive guidance 
and direction from the Holy Spirit. 


IV 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER ISSUES which have come to the sur- 
face over the past ten years. Some are settled; some are unresolved 
and appear destined to remain that way for some time at least. 
One persistent issue is the matter of success and failure. What 
are the criteria by which the ministry here is to be judged? We 
are frequently asked what success we have been having and find 
ourselves at a loss for a satisfactory answer. We are constantly 
referred to in Protestant publications as one place where the 
churches are meeting with power the challenge of the inner city. 
On the other hand, we are faced with pointed questions and crit- 
icism from many quarters, including the seven supporting denom- 
inations, the seminary field work students (no more critical group 
exists), and our wives. Many crucial issues arise from the ambiguity 
of our situation. We are an experiment trying to become a Church. 
We are an interdenominational mission project seeking to find 
our unity and yet remain faithful to our own denominational 
heritage. We are big and expensive and thus dependent upon 
generous mission giving. And above all we are committed to re- 
sponsibility to the indigenous leadership of the Parish churches. 
All of those matters are, in their own way, important issues. 

One sympathetic critic of the Parish is afraid that we have 
forged a theology of failure in the light of the results to date in 
the ministry of the Parish. Yet in the end we are led to affirm 
this: that God does not require of us success or failure, but asks 
only for our full obedience. But we are human and we do seek 
signs that our work is fruitful. Yet we know that we cannot de- 
pend for our strength and purpose upon our success in changing 
the world or overcoming evil or gaining new church members. 
Our only hope is to live in the world by God’s grace, and thus 
to expose to the world the real meaning of evil. In the world of 
East Harlem we are witnessing to something that we know God 
has done. It is in the degree to which we reflect this, and not in 
the extent to which social improvements are made that we are 
faithful to our commission. When God gives us grace to labor 
with this perspective, to be faithful in the face of discouragement 
that is real and of defeat that hurts, then sometimes the world 
does respond. God gives signs, even as Jesus pointed out to the 
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disciples of John when the sick were healed. But what signs do 
come serve not so much as proof of success as of doors of com- 
munication which have been opened. 

A case in point is the narcotics program of the Parish. One 
of the ministers has given nearly full time for the last year and 
a half to work with young drug addicts. He has engaged in a 
many-sided approach to the whole issue of narcotics. But the 
heart of the program has centered in a community of laymen, 
some ex-addicts, some friends of addicts, and others, all of whom 
exercise a ministry within the household of faith. In the last year 
they have ministered to nearly five hundred addicts. Only a hand- 
ful of these are now off drugs, and to date there have been no 
new church members. Yet here is a ministry to those in bondage 
that must be carried on. The success or failure of the narcotics 
program is absolutely in God’s hands. (Over the door of the nar- 
cotics center is a simple sign on which a glass syringe is being 
smashed to pieces by a cross.) The witness of this ministry seems 
to some plain foolishness, but to others it may come as a witness 
to the foolishness of God which confounds the wisdom of this 
world. 

The East Harlem Protestant Parish has been referred to as 
a dramatic, exciting, but sometimes off-beat experiment. Yet these 
emerging issues are the problems of the American churches, not 
just of this Parish. If the churches do not struggle with such issues, 
the gospel stands in danger not so much from the world as from 
the church itself. 
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Shall We Neglect the Angels? 


George M. Landes 


“,..Yet it cannot have been intended that we should thus remain 
ignorant of angels; it cannot be true that there is nothing to be 
ascertained in regard to these creatures or nothing which it is for 
our comfort and our instruction to know... surely it can neither 
be beyond our power to know anything of angels, nor unimportant 
that we study to be wise up to what is written regarding them in 
the Bible.” 


—Herman Melville 


THE sTUDY OF BIBLICAL ANGELOLOGY has fallen on evil days. 
The recent revival in Biblical theology has strangely created no 
lively interest in what may constitute the theological significance 
of the angelic beings that frequently appear within the pages of 
both the Old and New Testaments. During the past two decades, 
the number of important published works on the subject can lit- 
erally be counted on one’s fingers, and a number of these have 
come from Roman Catholic scholars, whose theological interest in 
this field has tended to be more dogmatic than Biblical. Contem- 
porary Protestant theologians, with one major exception, have 
either ignored the angelic phenomena altogether, or have given 
scant attention to them in their formal Biblical theologies. In 
his two volume Theology of the New Testament, Rudolf Bult- 
mann devotes part of one paragraph to a general consideration 
of the role of the angels in the New Testament, and only a few 
pages to the explication of the “cosmic powers” there, which he 
finds somewhat more amenable to his theological category of Ent- 
mythologisierung. On the other hand, Karl Barth, in the conclud- 
ing section of the third part of his third volume of Die kirchliche 
Dogmatik, has covered almost 200 pages with a minutely detailed 
study of the theological relevance of the entire phenomenon of 
angelology. In view of the present dearth of such studies, one 
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might well wonder whether Barth is sounding a note of necessary 
emphasis in his prodigious treatment of the subject, or whether 
he is only an anomalous voice “crying in the wilderness”! In short, 
it would seem legitimate to pose the question: Shall we neglect 
the angels? And if not, why not? 

The following observations are based upon a rather thorough 
investigation of Old Testament angelology which the author made 
several years ago in connection with a dissertation. Space does 
not permit any explicit conclusions for the situation in the New 
Testament, but it is hoped that a foundation will be provided for 
making further studies in that area. 


I 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE ANGELIC BEINGS, as such, in the Old 
Testament does not formulate an essential doctrine of Israelite 
faith. A belief in the existence of such spiritual creatures was 
never set forth by any of the Hebrew authors as a requisite response 
to the covenant faith. No obligations to these spirits are ever laid 
upon the Israelite believer, nor are any duties required of him to 
be performed for their benefit. In and of themselves they make 
up no vital part of Israel’s religious life and practice. In the 
particular atmosphere of Israelite faith, they were undoubtedly 
natural and perhaps even inevitable accompaniments of the grad- 
ually developing conception of God. Their existence is assumed 
in the same manner as the existence of Yahweh, and nowhere do 
we find an attempt to demonstrate the reality of their being. 
Throughout the Old Testament they are ever closely associated 
with the nature of Yahweh and his relationship to men. It is 
therefore not surprising that we find their origin and growth 
largely parallel to the conception of Yahweh and its development 
in the context of Israelite religious thought. In brief, the angelic 
beings of the Old Testament are simply vehicles for vividly im- 
plementing the idea of God, and whatever value is inherent in 
their conception is derived sc'ty from the service they render in 
assisting the believer’s mind to conceive of God correctly. 

Herein, then, lies their primary theological significance: they 
are instrumental toward enlarging the idea of God’s nature as He 
has revealed himself to man, and are illustrative of the character 
of his work in relation to man. In light of this, there is a sense 
in which it can be validly asserted that “theology” and “angelolo- 
gy” fundamentally amount to the same thing, particularly when 
we construe these words literally. Thus “theology” is properly the 
“study of God” (from two Greek words, theos, “God,” and logos, 
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“word, thought’), just as “angelology” (the “study of angels”) is 
basically a study of God’s nature, character, and revelatory work 
in the world. Hence, to speak of angels is also to speak of God. 
Angelology and theology are related: the one explicates the other. 

A survey of Old Testament angelology illustrates the truth 
of this. For whether we consider the early and rather unique 
conception of the mal’ak Yahweh (lit., the “messenger of Yahweh”), 
or the later (not so much with regard to origin, but in regard to 
the time when it seemingly played its most prominent role in He- 
brew thinking) and more elaborate conception of the “divine coun- 
cil,’ we find ourselves in close contact with the essential elements 
of Israelite thought about God. The repeated appearance of the 
mal’'ak Yahweh throughout Israelite history emphasizes the his- 
torical character of God’s revelation. Man does not have to seek 
God, either by some mental or mystical process, but God meets 
man upon the plane of history, confronts him “face to face” with 
his redemptive Word, and lays claim to his will aid obedience. 
The concept of the mal’ak Yahweh reveals a personal God—not 
one permanently isolated from the worldly scene, unconcerned 
and unrelated to the affairs of men—but a God who comes to 
man, and through some visible or audible phenomenon in his 
environment, makes known his will and redemptive purpose for 
him. Through the mal’ak Yahweh the Biblical writers were able 
to point out the close, yet mysterious connection between the in- 
visible, divine world beyond, and the visible, earthly world we 
now inhabit. Moreover, by means of the mal’ak Yahweh, they 
were able to preserve the distinction between God’s immanence 
and his transcendence. 


Although the mal’ak Yahweh was a basic instrument for rev- 
ealing God immanent in history, it also served to distinguish him 
from the historical process. Thus the mal’ak Yahweh was not 
some peculiar name for describing God’s pantheistic relationship 
to the world, but rather a vehicle for demonstrating God’s work 
in the world while at the same time maintaining his distinction 
from the historical process. The very fact that the name mal’ak 
Yahweh is employed to symbolize God’s theophanic presence in 
earthly events asserts a certain quantitative factor about the na- 
ture of his revelation. That is to say, the mal’ak Yahweh does 
not represent God revealed in all the fullness of his personality 
and power, but rather signifies a strictly limited and temporary 
manifestation of the Deity, intended to fulfill some particular 
phase of his purpose. Thus when the mal’ak Yahweh appeared 
to Hagar (Gen. 16:7 f£.), or Abraham (Gen. 22:11 f.), or Moses 
(Exod. 3:2 f.), his manifestation was always brief and for a specific 
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purpose, always in a different place and under varying circum- 
stances.. Moreover, these persons to whom God revealed himself 
knew no more about the divine nature and will than was speci- 
fically contained in the revelation vouchsafed to them, that is, 
their knowledge of God’s purpose for them at this precise instant 
was dependent upon what was revealed. For Hagar the revela- 
tion of the mal’ak Yahweh made known God’s intention for her 
to bear a son whose seed would be greatly multiplied in the earth 
(Gen. 16:10-11); for Abraham the revelation meant that his son 
was to be saved from the flames of sacrifice (Gen. 22:11 f.); for 
Moses it manifested his call to lead the Israelites out of their Egyp- 
tian bondage (Exod. 3:11). In each case, what was revealed was 
essential to God’s purpose, and yet by virtue of each distinct reve- 
lation, the person to whom it was revealed would not have full 
acquaintance with the totality of God’s purpose, but only with 
that part particularly relevant to his time and circumstances. The 
concept of the mal’ak Yahweh therefore embodies the idea of a 
certain hiddenness in the nature of God: He is known only in 
so far as He reveals himself to man, and He never does this in 
his totality. The theology of the mal’ak Yahweh is therefore in 
keeping with the “theology of the cross” rather than the “theology 
of the glory,” as Luther defined these terms. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the conception of the 
mal’ak Yahweh demonstrates the mediated character of God’s rev- 
elatory activity. According to the Biblical writers, the mal’ak Yah- 
weh was the instrument by which God revealed the nature of his 
work in history, by which He made objective, concrete, and spe- 
cial (to the eye of faith) the divine care and supervision of human 
life. The appearance of the mal’ak Yahweh was frequently to be 
identified with the coming of a “Word”—of guidance, favor, and 
judgment—a Word which, thus mediated, could enable the be- 
liever’s mind to grasp vividly the import of God’s redemptive ac- 
tivity in history. 

II 


TURNING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT conception of the “divine 
council,” we encounter here another mode of expressing God’s na- 
ture and character. In terms of theological significance, it is not 
totally unrelated to the concept of the mal’ak Yahweh. As we 
have seen, it was one of the functions of the mal’ak Yahweh to 
stress the immanent character of God’s revelation. So, too, the 
members of the divine council, by performing divine missions on 
earth, by bearing the divine favor or judgment to men in accord- 
ance with God’s commission, enhance the idea of God’s immanent 
activity in the affairs of man (I Kgs. 22:19-22; Job 1:6f., 2:1£.; 
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Zech. 3:1f.). However, in general, the portrayal of the divine coun- 
cil in the Old Testament places stronger emphasis upon God's 
majesty, power, and transcendent holiness (cf. Isa, 6:1f.). The 
divine beings that make up Yahweh’s entourage intensify his 
transcendent glory and holiness by praising and honoring him, 
and: by ministering to his commands and purposes. One of the 
prime functions of the council was to participate in divine judg- 
ments (Cf. Psa. 82:1). Throughout the Old Testament the activity 
of judgment is peculiar to the Deity, so that the role which the 
divine council plays in this phenomenon is of special theological 
interest. The fundamental implication is that God’s judgments 
are not arbitrary or despotic. They are given only after a certain 
amount of deliberation among the divine beings. Moreover, they 
are based upon a full knowledge of the facts, which have been 
faithfully gathered and reported to Yahweh by the members of 
his council. Yahweh keeps careful vigilance over his creatures 
through his spiritual agents. Nothing escapes his notice, a fact 
which implements the idea of his justice. His judgments are not 
spontaneous or without cause. No sentence of punishment is de- 
creed until the whole matter has been first deliberated. God does 
not vent his wrath in haste. He is truly “gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abundant in lovingkindness” (Psalm 103:8). 
The concept of the divine council indicates that the Biblical writers 
took the problem of God’s judgment very seriously. They did not 
picture God sitting upon his throne in heaven like some autocratic 
ruler, making decisive, yet unreasoned judgments. God was just, 
and his judgments were “true and righteous altogether.” 

A second interesting theological aspect of the conception of 
the divine council emerges from its usage by certain prophets. In 
these instances we find the whole idea helpfully reinforcing the 
psychological explanation for divine inspiration. The delibera- 
tions within the heavenly council were viewed as the source of 
genuine prophecy (cf. e.g., Jer. 23:22), and a true prophet was 
thought to have intimate access into the secret counsel of Yahweh’s 
divine assembly (cf. Isa. 6:1 f.; Jer. 23:18 £.; Zech. 3:1 f.). By 
virtue of this ability to behold the inmost workings of God’s own 
assembly, to hear its decrees and judgments, the prophet acknowl- 
edged that his inspiration stemmed from a most vivid personal 
encounter with God’s true will and purpose. He could therefore 
faithfully proclaim God’s Word to his people because he himself 
had been a witness to its initial divine proclamation. He could 
attest sincerely to. its truth and genuineness. Thus the concep- 
tion of the divine council offered both an intelligible and graphic 
way of picturing the intimate personal relationship between'*God 
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and his prophet. Moreover, it provided a permanent basis of fel- 
lowship, introducing the idea of collaboration and response to the 
divine will in a far more poignant way than the mere hearing of 
God’s external command suggests (cf. Isa. 6:6—8).1 

Finally, the portrayal of the divine council heightens the Old 
Testament monotheistic idea of God. God reigns supreme over 
all the cosmic forces of the universe. He is their Creator and the 
Source of their existence (cf. Neh. 9:6). Nothing lives except by 
divine decree. Everything is created by the power of God’s Word. 
God is the sole power of the universe. The members of his coun- 
cil receive no power except that which is delegated to them. In 
themselves, they are nothing. They are not to be worshipped or 
venerated in any way. They exist only to glorify God, to carry 
out his will and obey his commands. Worship and honor are to 
be given to God alone, for only He is supreme. It is interesting 
that this way of defining monotheism—in terms of God’s power— 
was peculiar to Israel. It was contrary to the specifically Greek 
idea according to which monotheism was derived from philosophic 
speculation concerning the nature of ultimate reality. In the 
Greek mind this reality was conceived to be a unitary whole with 
no independent parts. God was an abstract unity, the One, the 
Ground of all Being. The Israelites, on the other hand, did not 
arrive at their conception of God via the metaphysical route. Their 
knowledge of God came through a perception of his power, which 
was revealed in what He did. Throughout the entire Old Testa- 
ment the Hebrew writers exalt God as the one true source of pow- 
er, authority, and creativity. He is responsible for all existent 
powers, both cosmic and natural. Not only did He create them, 
but He also controls and rules them. These powers were repre- 
sented among the membership of the divine council, wherein these 
spiritual beings (symbolic of powers heavenly, i.e., the heavenly 
bodies [cf. Psa. 148:1 f.], and earthly [cf. Isa. 1:2, Mic. 6:2], and 
conceived as existing in a psychic manner) derived their source 
of energy and being from the one great Power, God himself. All 
the powers of the cosmos were subservient to God who had created 
and established them. Even the pagan gods, in the eyes of certain 
Israelites, were thought of as under Yahweh’s control; they had 
no independent power, and were in all probability viewed by 
some Israelite circles as members of Yahweh’s council, since their 
power was derivative from him.2 Thus they were not genuine 


1 Robinson, H. Wheeler, “The Council of Yahweh,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, 45 (1944), p. 156. 


2 Wright, G. E., The Old Testament Against Its Environment, (1950), pp. 35 f. 
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deities, but “sons of Deity,” that is, subordinate to the one true 
Deity of the universe. The conception of the divine council, there- 
fore, provided a cosmic background to Israelite theistic thinking. 
It enriched their unique monotheistic conception of God by en- 
abling them to conceive of him as surrounded by a whole host 
of heavenly powers—his councillors and administrators—all under 
his sovereign rulership. God did not reside alone in heaven, but 
was exalted above a plurality of powers over which He held su- 
preme control. The genius of Hebrew monotheism was vividly 
illustrated by the mythopoeic framework of the divine council. 


III 


THE ANGELOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT gives both a dynamic 
and meaningful interpretation to the nature of the Israelite God. 
To the Biblical writers it was an appropriate way of attributing 
existential reality to the work of God and his relationship to men. 
The language of angelology is the language of faith, the same lan- 
guage we use when we speak about God and the true meaning of 
life. The angelic beings were perceived (or conceived) only by 
men of faith. To be sure, the Biblical way of depicting the spir- 
itual hosts arose under the influence of conditions of life and 
thought which today are no longer operative in the same man- 
ner. Consequently, in our present theological thinking about God, 
we rarely employ the figure of the mal’ak Yahweh or the elaborate 
imagery of the divine council to describe God’s nature and char- 
acter. The former has largely been replaced by our conceptions 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit (to both of which the concept of 
the mal’ak Yahweh contributed much); the latter by certain spe- 
culative and philosophic ideas purporting to define the total “idea 
of God” in terms consonant with our modern day understanding 
of the language of faith. The result of this will be all to the good 
as long as the later conceptions do not conceal or distort what the 
earlier ones sought to reveal. There is always the danger that our 
contemporary theological reformulations will violate the essential 
meaning expressed by the Biblical language, and thus the latter, 
even though couched in mythopoeic terms, ever stands as a neces- 
sary check against our wilful and sometimes erroneous interpre- 
tations of its truth. Although Old Testament angelology may not 
constitute a predominant element in our theistic thinking, we 
cannot rightly neglect the angels, for they serve to guard the mean- 
ing and uniqueness in the Hebrew concept of God, and to add 
a certain vigor to it which is frequently lacking in some of our 
contemporary religious speculations. 
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Mietzsche’s Religious Atheism 


Kenneth Thompson, Jr. 


KIERKEGAARD ONCE WROTE OF SOCRATES that he had the remark- 
able integrity of refusing to seduce anyone, even rebuffiing the 
admirer who employed all the arts of seduction in order to be 
seduced. Nietzsche expressed this Socratic virtue when he declared 
that he did not want believers, that he preferred to be considered 
a buffoon than a saint. Moreover, the history of Nietzsche inter- 
pretation illustrates the Socratic function of Nietzsche’s thinking. 
When Jaspers delivers a volume on Nietzsche, what emerges is a 
personage very much like Jaspers. When Heidegger writes an essay 
on Nietzsche, Nietzsche begins to sound like Heidegger. And when 
Walter Kaufmann writes sympathetically of Nietzsche, one gets 
the feeling that it is Kaufmann himself being defended. Nor does 
this kind of relation between Nietzsche and his interpreters dis- 
credit the interpreters, once the Socratic function of Nietzsche's 
thinking has been appreciated. It is my conviction that if we per- 
mit ourselves to listen to what Nietzsche is saying, the power of 
Nietzsche’s thinking may provoke us into a fresh awareness of our 
own self-understanding. This is particularly true, I believe, with 
respect to the religious dimension of Nietzsche’s thinking. If, as 
students of Christian faith, we grapple intently with Nietzsche’s 
atheism, we may emerge from the struggle with a clearer under- 
standing of what Christian faith presupposes and where we stand 
in relation to it. This alone seems sufficient reason to consider 
seriously the religious dimension of Nietzsche’s thinking. 


I 


THE CLUE to the very core of Nietzsche’s religious thinking 
is his myth of The Madman. In an intense and compact embryonic 
unit embedded within the third book of Die Fréhliche Wissen- 
schaft, both structure and texture of Nietzsche’s religious thinking 


Kenneth Thompson, Jr. is a candidate for the Ph.D degree at 
Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary. He 
graduated from Yale University in 1955 and received his B.D. 
degree from Union in 1958. An ordained deacon in the Meth- 
odist Church, he plans to teach either in a college or in a 
seminary. 
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is revealed. A madman comes running into the public market- 
place, carrying a lighted lantern in the early morning, and cry- 
ing: “I seek God, I seek God!” The people standing about begin 
to ridicule and tease: “Did he get lost?” “Is he hiding?” “Has 
he gone on a voyage?” What the madman has announced by his 
startling exclamation, the people of the marketplace confirm by 
their expressions of glib unconcern. God is absent. In a pro- 
foundly ironic way, the mockery of the crowd intensifies and re- 
inforces the aweful cry of the madman. The myth moves swiftly 
into its second moment. The madman pierces through the noise 
of the crowd by the sharpness of his glance. “Whither is God?” 
he cries. “I shall tell you. We have killed him—you and I. All 
of us are his murderers.” The shock of his explanation is accen- 
tuated by the curious twist of the madman’s elaboration. He does 
not eulogize God; rather does he marvel and wonder at the great- 
ness of the human deed. “There has never been a greater deed,” 
he exclaims. When the madman completes his account and looks 
once more at the crowd in the marketplace, he sees this time that 
they are hushed and staring at him in astonishment. The expla- 
nation of the madman has plunged at once to the core of mean- 
ing of God’s absence. But in this moment of illumination the 
focus has shifted from the absent God to the great deed of man. 
Implicated in the murder of God, the crowd no longer jests, but 
is dumb. 

The disclosure of the death of God is a revelation which at 
once proliferates into a complex of mystery, ambiguity, and irony. 
For one thing, there is great mystery in the cosmic proportions of 
the deed. How is it possible to kill God? This is incredible, a 
deed such as drinking up all the water of the ocean, or sponging 
away the entire horizon, or unchaining the earth from the sun. 
This is a deed which issues in a terrible logic of terror, and ushers 
in an era of gloom and eclipse. And what of the breathtaking 
consequences of this great deed for human life? The murder of 
God gives rise to the dizziness and terror of freedom, moving with- 
out direction through an infinity of empty space, wandering 
through a dark labyrinth in which at any moment we may un- 
expectedly be torn piecemeal by some strange minotaur. The death 
of God means that man must live by dancing on thin threads at 
the edge of an abyss, and by acclimating himself to the ice and 
cold of frigid and lonely wastes. It means man’s putting out to 
sea, far from the security of land, where he is at the mercy of the 
infinite moods of the restless ocean deeps. Yet men do not know 
what they have done. When the account of the death of God elicits 
only the amazed silence of the crowd, the madman flings his lan- 
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tern to the ground, declaring: “I come too early... This tremen- 
dous event is still on its way, still wandering—it has not yet reached 
the ears of man... This deed is still more distant from them 
than the most distant stars—and yet they have done it themselves.” 
The true reality of man’s situation must yet be revealed to him. 
Human illusions must be unmasked, the veil of false appearances 
must be lifted, God’s shadow must be overcome. The murder of 
God takes time. 

Precisely in connection with the necessary explication of the 
death of God does the paradoxical role of the madman emerge. 
The madman has an ecstatic prophetic function in the tradition 
of those who were compelled to speak for God. But this madman 
is a prophet in a uniquely ironic sense; he is a prophet of no god, 
a prophet of atheism. Like the prophets of old he senses the 
proximity of God’s presence, but he senses God’s presence as the 
foul odor of a rotting corpse. The madman bears witness in a 
public speech to the death of God, and subsequently sings his 
requiem aeternam deo in the churches because he knows them to 
be the tombs and sepulchres of God. This does not mean that 
the madman is a prophet of nihilism. On the contrary, the mad- 
man is anti-nihilistic because he proclaims the greatness of man’s 
deed in the face of its cosmic consequences and because he discerns 
a higher history of man which this deed ushers in, despite its awe- 
ful consequences. One does not, however, exhaust the mystery of 
the madman by calling him a prophet of no god. In addition 
there is irony in the mask of madness by means of which he mani- 
fests truth. To the people of the marketplace, the man who comes 
running with a lighted lantern in the bright morning hours is 
certainly to be considered mad. But might not this madness be 
the madness of Cassandra, Diogenes, or Hamlet? Is this madness 
not a mask of truth? Yet even a madness which masks a revela- 
tion of truth reveals truth ambiguously. The crowd is left in 
speechless wonder at the mad wisdom of the prophet of atheism 
in their midst. Nor is this an ambiguity which pertains only to 
the relationship of the madman to the people of the marketplace 
within the world of Nietzsche’s myth. This ambiguity reflects the 
intrinsic character of the myth itself. Nietzsche begins his story 
by addressing the reader in the same tone in which the madman 
began his speech to the crowd: “Have you not heard of that mad- 
man...” As myth-maker Nietzsche seems to provoke us as the 
madman in the myth seeks to provoke the crowd in the market- 
place. Moreover, the ambiguity of this myth is not special to this 
particular literary creation of Nietzsche. On the contrary, this ar- 
resting ambiguity characterizes the whole of Nietzsche’s thinking 
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and is continually present amid the varieties of his style. One 
may ask of Nietzsche’s philosophy itself: Is it not the work of a 
madman? But if so, what is revealed by this mask of madness? 
Mystery and ambiguity overflow the bounds of the myth and flood 
Nietzsche’s thinking as a whole. The ambiguity of the madman 
is at once an ambiguity within the structure of the myth, an am- 
biguity of the myth in relation to the reader, and an ambiguity 
characterizing Nietzsche’s thinking as such. Every profound spirit, 
Nietzsche once said, needs a mask. The mask of madness is Nietz- 
sche’s characteristic style through which he reveals himself to us 
and through which his thinking derives its power to reveal us to 
ourselves. 


II 


THE MYTH OF THE DEATH OF Gob is both a vivid expression of 
Nietzsche’s atheism and an index of the religious depth of his think- 
ing. Nietzsche is acutely aware of the overwhelming import of this 
unbelievable deed of man. The religious depth of Nietzsche's 
thinking can be set in sharp relief by comparing his statement 
of unfaith with an affirmation of faith found in the book of Habak- 
kuk. In contrast to the declaration: “God is dead,” the writer of 
the first chapter of Habakkuk says of Jahweh: “Thou shalt not 
die.” These two antithetical statements belong to a common 
atmosphere insofar as they reflect a twilight of religion which is 
neither the dazzling light of certain revelation nor the thick dark- 
ness of unbelief. To declare that God is dead implies a time when 
God lived; and to affirm that God shall not die implies entertain- 
ing the possibility of God’s death. Both declarations, furthermore, 
provoke further question. What does it mean to say that God is 
dead? Is a “God” who can die or be killed, really God? Or, on 
the other hand, what does it mean to declare that God shall not 
die? What kind of faith is it which finds such an affirmation nec- 
essary? From the standpoint of Biblical revelation, were the scribes 
not right to correct this shocking text? Yet both declarations are 
religious because they arouse ultimate questions concerning the 
relation of man and God. 

If we question Nietzsche concerning the implications of the 
myth of the death of God, two levels of significance emerge. We 
may ask: If you say that God is dead, does this not mean that 


1 Most exegetes of Habakkuk 1:12 agree to this reading of the text. This 
verse is one of the verses in the Old Testament which clearly bear the mark 
of scribal emmendation. Their correction, which would read, “We shall not 
die” is a gloss. The textual authenticity of the verse depends upon the more 
difficult reading, which also maintains the poetic parallelism of the verse. 
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there was a time when God lived? Yes, Nietzsche answers. A god 
is alive when he represents the interest of a people and increases 
their will to power or will to life. The Olympian deities in Hel- 
lenic religion were alive. Even though the Greeks were keenly 
aware of the terrors and horrors of existence, they were able to 
affirm life. —They were able to make this affirmation because the 
Olympian deities “acted as a transfiguring mirror to the Hellenic 
will. The gods justified life by living it themselves—the only satis- 
factory theodicy ever invented.”* But when a people’s god no 
longer corresponds to its will to life, then the god is dead, and 
belief in that god becomes synonymous with a will to nihilism. 
The body of God decays and decomposes, and the life of the cul- 
ture becomes contaminated and diseased. Such is the religious 
condition of Western civilization. Our religious and philosophic 
history has been the unholy history of nihilism. By priestly sanction 
the energies of men have been turned inward toward asceticism, 
self-mutilation, and rancour. The ruling ethic is a slave morality, 
a cloak of deceit behind which the feelings of hate and revenge 
play their game, outwardly justified by the absurd and literally 
terrifying image of a God who sacrifices Himself. God is dead be- 
cause he does not correspond to or reinforce the will to life and 
power. When belief in God has become a will to die, a will to 
nothing, then the time of decadence and the madman has come. 

This reply immediately provokes another kind of question: 
Is a god who can be killed, really God? By “God” do we not 
mean the Holy One who transcends the will and imagination of 
men? These questions point to a second level of meaning of Nietz- 
sche’s religious thinking, a level at which its distinctively atheistic 
character is most clearly shown. For Nietzsche’s religious thinking 
implicitly rests upon the presupposition that there is no transcen- 
dent God, no God above the gods of men. Man is perennially 
faced by the terrors and horrors of existence. His gods may help 
him to react against these circumstances and to will life or, on 
the other hand, to escape from life, to delude himself about exist- 
ence, and to die. In any case, man is ultimately alone in the world, 
comforted only by what his imagination and will can create. 
Nietzsche’s statement: God is dead, presupposes a perennial hu- 
man situation in which God, as a transcendent and absolute real- 
ity, never really lived at all. Thus, Nietzsche’s atheism is both 
radical and total in significance and importance. This is no parlor 
skepticism but an unfaith utterly opposed to Biblical understand- 
ing, and explicity directed against the Christian God and the 








2 F. Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragédie, III. 
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whole of the attendant Christian morality. It is a profoundly re- 
ligious unbelief based upon a passionate concern for the mysteri- 
ous category of “Life.” 

Nietzsche’s religious thinking is further illumined by con- 
sidering a primary historical source of his religious valuation. 
When Nietzsche declares that God is dead, his thinking belongs 
to the same order as the Hellenic view of the Olympians. Hesiod 
did not present Zeus as creator of the universe, nor even the 
creator of man. Olympian rule replaced the tyranny of the Titans 
late in theogonic history. And there lurks a residual possibility 
that even Zeus may be overthrown. Furthermore, the explanation 
of the gods in terms of the aesthetic works of men also represents 
a Hellenic way of considering the knowledge of the gods in the 
life of men. It was possible for Herodotus to declare that Homer 
and Hesiod created knowledge of the gods among the Greeks; 
for it was in the creations of these poets that the source of life 
for the Olympian deities was to be found. Nietzsche’s skepticism 
concerning a supersensible reality and bitter rejection of the re- 
ligious character of moral obligation is also a religious valuation 
in part derivative from Hellenic sensibility. Though the life of the 
gods was not different in kind from the life of men, there was a 
strict quantitative distinction between gods and men. Ideally, men 
and gods might relate through mutual respect and honor; but 
between gods and men was set a boundary which men could not 
cross without incurring the guilt of hybris and the jealousy of the 
gods. Consequently, Hellenic religion consisted less in fulfilling 
moral obligations to God or seeking ultimate communion with 
the supersensible than in living life heroically and aesthetically 
and in knowing and respecting one’s human finitude. Born out 
of glowing admiration for Greek culture, Nietzsche’s religious at- 
titude reflects the influence of Greek religious sensibility. 

But Nietzsche was not and could not be a pure Hellenist. As 
he himself well knew, his thinking was affected by the historical 
reality and development of Christianity. Under the conditions of 
what his pagan eyes saw to be the religious cult of nihilism, Nietz- 
sche’s passionate preference for the Hellenic religious valuation 
became a violent expression of religious atheism. The belief that 
gods themselves can rise and fall becomes the protest that the 
Christian God is dead. The belief the poets create knowledge of 
God is transformed into the proclamation that men have killed 
God. The belief in the independent and heroic existence of man 
is turned into praise of the great deed of man in killing God. And 
throughout the whole invective bristles the pagan conviction that 
what is transcendental is illusory. Under the impact of Christian 
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faith, Nietzsche’s religious thinking becomes atheistic. Nietzsche 
vividly illustrates the truth of Léwith’s remark that real atheism 
was possible in the Western world only after the advent of Chris- 
tianity. For it is precisely when we ask Nietzsche whether there 
is not a Holy God who transcends the will and imagination of 
men, that he answers: There is no such God. 


Iil 


A CLUE TO THE CHRISTIAN REPLY to Nietzsche’s religious athe- 
ism is inadvertently suggested by Nietzsche himself. Hidden and 
nearly lost in Nietzsche’s vast arsenal of anti-Christian polemic 
is a positive statement concerning the God of Israel, in the early 
period of that people’s history. Nietzsche respects the religious 
relation of early Israel because it reinforces life and the will to 
power. But if we press this point by asking about the distinctive 
Hebrew understanding of life, a curious conclusion emerges. For 
the Hebrews understood their own collective reality as a people 
to have been called into existence by the mighty acts of God. Is- 
rael understood her very life to be inextricably bound up with 
the Holy God who called his people into covenant relation with 
Him. In a radical and ultimate sense, the Hebrew sensibility 
instinctively understood the presence of the Holy One to be that 
reality alone Who stands between the life of man and the abyss 
of nothingness. When the Psalmist declares: “The fool says in 
his heart, “There is no God’,” he directly connects the nabhal, one 
who is in the process of disintegration, with the absence of God. 
The Hebrews, no less than the Greeks, knew of the terrors and 
horrors of existence. And Hebrew understanding, no less than 
Hellenic thinking, respects the category of “Life.” But the Hebrew 
understands life and the perils of existence in a radically different 
context. If one were to reinterpret Nietzsche’s myth of the death 
of God from the standpoint of Hebrew sensibility, this mask of 
myth would assume a different aspect. The act of violence against 
God would be seen not as the heroic act of man, but as the sin- 
ful rebellion of man. The terrible consequences of man’s deed 
would be interpreted not as tragic autonomy, but as God’s judg- 
ment upon man. For the Hebrew, life is bound in relation with 
God. Outside this bond man disintegrates and dies. This is the 
distinctive understanding of life upon which Christian faith rests 
and which must inform a Christian response to Nietzsche’s pro- 
vocative polemic. 

I have said that a clue to a Christian reply to Nietzsche 
may be found in the distinctive Hebrew sense of life. But this 
offers a clue and not an answer; for we do not now live in the 
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Hebrew world. We cannot live in a purely Hebraic world any 
more than Nietzsche can live in a purely Hellenic world. The 
Hebrew sense of life is not available to us except through great 
effort. Consequently, the questions which Nietzsche’s thinking 
provokes remain. How is our human situation to be interpreted? 
Are the terrors and horrors of existence brute and absurd realities, 
or do they have a more ultimate meaning? Does the sense of God's 
absence mean that men have killed God or that God judges men 
by withholding his presence? Is the situation of decadence to be 
interpreted as the situation in which God is dead, or as the situa- 
tion of man’s sinful rebellion against God? These questions about 
the relation of God and man are ultimate because they are asked 
on a level of meaning beyond which we cannot go. We cannot 
get behind these questions to answers which make the questions 
cease. For these are issues about which we cannot speak directly, 
which stand at the very limits of reason and which reason cannot 
resolve, and which cannot be overcome by any leap of faith, ex- 
cept in a most arbitrary fashion. Yet we should be less than hu- 
man if we failed to consider them; for the unexamined life is not 
worth living. 
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is by general consent the most 
creative philosopher of religion of 
our generation. His new book 


Theology of Culture 


enhances his reputation as a very 
seminal thinker . . . He reveals, in 
considering every subject, the 
breadth and depth of his erudition 
and the wisdom of his judgments.” 


—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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Bibliography for Ministers 


The editors of the Review have asked several members of the 
faculty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was first 
published in this journal in four issues from January, 1950 through 
June, 1951. The revised bibliography is being published in six 
installments of the Review from November 1958 through January 


.1960. Remaining to be published in future issues are the bibliog- 


raphies covering the fields of “Homiletics,’ “Christian Ethics,” 
Christianity and the Arts,’ and “Church Administration.” The 
entire bibliography will be available in pamphlet form for pur- 
chase in th spring of 1960. It should be noted that books beside 
which an asterisk (*) appears are considered indispensable for the 
minister's library. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Rosert McAFee Brown 


COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIES 


In the course of Christian history there have been a few monu- 
mental attempts to state the Christian faith with something like 
real fullness. The careful reading of any one of these would con- 
stitute a remarkable re-education for a parish minister. The read- 
ing of more than one is suggested to counteract the possibility of 
becoming a devotee of a man rather than a servant of the Lord. 


Aquinas, T., On the Truth of the Catholic Faith, 4 volumes (New 
York: Doubleday Image Books, 1955-57). This is Aquinas’ 
“shorter” Summa Contra Gentiles, and is suggested as a realis- 
tic alternative to the 24 volume Summa Theologica. The 
edition cited is a new and up-to-date translation, inexpensive- 
ly produced in paperback. The reading of this work will 
give the Protestant a good working knowledge of the essen- 
tials of Roman Catholic faith. 


Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Associate Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion at Union. 
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Barth, K., Church Dogmatics (New York: Scribner, 1936-1959). 
There are eleven volumes so far, seven of them in English. Ev- 
ery one has the obligation to expose himself at depth to Barth, 
which means going systematically through at least one of the 
“part-volumes.” One need not be a “Barthian” to learn much 
from him. Preeminently a theologian of grace, Barth has been 
so misunderstood on the American scene that almost any read- 
er will find him full of wonderful surprises. Those who per- 
sist will be rewarded beyond their deserving. 

Brunner, E., Dogmatics (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950, 1952). 
Two volumes are available, The Christian Doctrine of God, 
and The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption. A 
third volume is still to appear dealing with the church, es- 
chatology, etc. Brunner is more Biblically oriented than Til- 
lich and more apologetically concerned than Barth, and his 
whole theological approach is a highly significant attempt to 
wed these two poles. 

Calvin, J., The Institutes of the Christian Religion, 2 volumes 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, n.d.). This is the greatest single 
systematic statement out of the Reformation period. Calvin 
is much greater than secondary sources about him ever are, 
and although a modern reader may sometimes be exasperated 
with him, no minister can read through his Institutes without 
getting a fresh appreciation of his whole Protestant heritage, 
and likewise a new deepening of his own faith at many un- 
expected points. (The forthcoming new translation by John 
T. McNeill, expected in 1960 in the Library of Christian 
Classics, will surely supersede all others.) 

Schleiermacher, F. E. D., The Christian Faith (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1928). The most enduring comprehensive statement 
since the time of the Reformation. Schleiermacher, recently 
out of vogue, needs a fresh hearing, not only so that we may 
“understand” those who oppose him, but also so that he may 
help us safeguard, for our own day, insights which he felt 
were crucially important for his. 

Tillich, P., Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951, 1957). There are two volumes with a third yet 
to appear. As compressed as Barth’s is expansive, Tillich’s 
“system” is the other indispensable contemporary attempt at 
a systematic theology. Its particular merit, of course, is its 
attempt to take seriously “the questions” of man, and relate 
them creatively to “the answers” of faith. There could not 


be a healthier dialectic than concurrent reading of Barth 
and Tillich. 
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ONE VOLUME SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIES 


There are a number of briefer treatments which provide help- 
ful orientation to the whole scope of systematic theology. These 
are not usually as original as they are reportorial. They will refer 
very often to the above cited works and are no substitute for them. 
A few of the best are listed below: 


Aulén, G., The Faith of the Christian Church (Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg, 1948). By a Lutheran, but an ecumenically-minded 
Lutheran. Particularly good on “The Act of God in Christ.” 

Brown, W. A., Christian Theology in Outline (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1906). Although rather dated, still one of the best pres- 
entations of an “evangelical-liberal” position. 

DeWolf, L. H., A Theology of the Living Church (New York: 
Harper, 1953). A contemporary and unabashedly “liberal” 
perspective which takes the challenge of other positions into 
account. 

*Horton, W. M., Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach 
(New York: Harper, 1958). A fuil and fair statement of the 
ecumenical mind of today, noting both the points of agree- 
ment on various doctrines and the areas of remaining diver- 
gence. 

Shaw, J. M., Christian Doctrine, A One Volume Outline (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954). From the point of view 
of the Reformed tradition. 

*Whale, J. S., Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1941). An astonishingly compact and useful book, also 
written out of the Reformed tradition. 

A Handbook of Christian Theology (New York: Meridian Press, 
1958). Brief articles on the main “words” of Protestant the- 
ology, all containing bibliographical suggestions. 


THE DOCTRINE OF REVELATION 


*Baillie and Martin, eds., Revelation (London: Faber, 1937). Al- 
though this book has been out twenty years, it has extraor- 
dinarily balanced coverage of differing points of view. The 
essays are long enough to be full treatments rather than snip- 
pets, and the mere listing of the names of the contributors 
is sufficient to indicate the calibre of the volume: Gustav 
Aulén, Karl Barth, Sergius Bulgakoff, Fr. D'Arcy, S.J., T. S. 
Eliot, Walter Horton, and William Temple. 

Brunner, E., Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1946). A full treatment of the Biblical view of revelation 
together with issues which it raises vis-a-vis modern thought. 
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*Niebuhr, H. R., The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941). A modern “classic,” notable not only for its con- 
fessional approach, but also for the honesty with which it faces 
issues posed by belief in revelation. 

Thornton, L. S., Revelation and the Modern World (Westminster: 

Dacre, 1950). This (together with a brief treatment by Austin 

Farrer, The Glass of Vision) offers a view of revelation rely- 

ing heavily on “images” drawn from the Biblical material. A 

different world from that of Brunner, Barth, Niebuhr, etc. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE 


*Reid, J. K. S., The Authority of Scripture (London: Methuen, 
1957). A full historical study from the Reformers to the pres- 
ent, invaluable not only for its overall picture, but as a re- 
source book from which to work back to the sources them- 
selves. Material on Luther, Calvin, Protestant “orthodoxy,” 
Roman Catholicism, liberalism, Barth, Brunner, etc. 

Von Allmen, J.—J., ed., A Companion to the Bible (New York: 
Oxford, 1958). A symposium by 36 Protestant scholars on 
key words in Biblical thought which furnishes a good basis 
for reflection upon “Biblical theology.” 

Bultmann, R., Jesus Christ and Mythology (New York: Scribner, 
1958). In about 75 pages of text, Bultmann clearly describes 
what is involved in “demythologizing” and deals with objec- 
tions which have been levelled at his program. A good place 
to become acquainted with the controversy which surrounds 
Bultmann’s name. 

Bartsch, H. W., ed., Kerygma and Myth (London: §S. P. C. K., 1953). 
The only one of a series of six volumes now available in Eng- 
lish, in which Bultmann and his critics engage in vigorous 
debate and polemic over the issue of “demythologizing.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 


General works 


Ferré, N. F. S., The Christian Understanding of God (New York: 
Harper, 1951). A creative attempt to discuss the doctrine of 
God in the light of Biblical faith, evangelical zeal and process 
philosophy. 


The following portions of the contemporary works cited under 


COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIES deal in de- 
tail with the doctrine of God: 
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Barth, K., Church Dogmatics, Il, 1, and II, 2, “The Knowledge 
of God,” “The Reality of God,” “The Election of God,” and 
“The Command of God.” 

Brunner, E., Dogmatics, Vol. 1, dealing with “The Nature of God 
and His Attributes,” and “The Will of God.” 

Tillich, P., Systematic Theology, Vol. I, Part II, dealing with 
“Being and the Question of God,” and “The Reality of God.” 


The doctrine of creation 


Gilkey, L., Maker of Heaven and Earth (New York: Doubleday, 
1959). One of the few contemporary attempts to re-think the 
doctrine of creation. An important piece of theological re- 
direction. 


Note: the whole of Barth’s third volume, in four “part-volumes,” 
deals with the doctrine of creation. III, 1, on “The Work 
of Creation,” with long analyses of the two Genesis accounts, 


has just appeared in English. See also Brunner, Dogmatics, 
II, Ch. I-Il. 


The doctrine of the Trinity 


Hodgson, L., The Doctrine of the Trinity (New York: Scribner, 
1944). A statement of the “social” doctrine of the Trinity, 
which can be read with profit particularly in the light of ques- 
tions raised by Welch and Richardson. 

Richardson, C. C., The Doctrine of the Trinity (Nashville: Abing- 
don, 1958). An important piece of creative destruction—or 
destructive creativity. Difficulties with all the traditional in- 
terpretations are exposed to view. Any further writing on 
this doctrine must start from here. 

*Welch, C., In This Name (New York: Scribner, 1952). A survey 
of different interpretations of the Trinity since the close of 
World War I, but with good background material on the 
nineteenth century. Particularly useful as an introduction to 
more extended study. 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit 


While there is naturally a treatment of the Holy Spirit in 


books dealing with the Trinity, the works cited below carry this 
exploration further. 


Hendry, G. S., The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1956). Particularly helpful as a survey 
of recent theological writing on the Holy Spirit. Deals with 
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problems which arise in attempting to relate the Holy Spirit 

to Christ, God, the Church, the Word and the human spirit. 

*Robinson, H. W., The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit 
(New York: Harper, 1928). Although 30 years old, this is 
perhaps the classic work on the Holy Spirit in recent theo- 
logical endeavor. Full treatment of “The Approach through 
Experience,” “The Work of the Holy Spirit” and the relation 
of the Spirit to the other persons of the Trinity. 

Van Dusen, H. P., Spirit, Son and Father (New York: Scribner, 
1958). A brief but vigorous plea for greater attention to the 
place and work of the Holy Spirit in Christian faith, leading 
one to hope that the author will find (or be given) time to 
develop these lectures in more expansive fashion. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN 


Brunner, E., Man in Revolt (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1947). 
Still one of the fullest treatments of the doctrine of man in 
all of its manifestations. 

*Niebuhr, R., The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1941, 1943). The most important treatment of the most 
discussed area of contemporary theology. Not only a vigorous 
exposé of the inadequacies of non-Christian interpretations ot 
man, but a constructive re-statement in terms of the meaning 
of grace. Be 

Robinson, H. W., The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1947). Particular attention is given here to 
the Biblical and historical materials. 


Note: When Barth’s Church Dogmatics, III, 2, appears in English, 
the whole issue of Christian anthropology will be opened up 
again in a new way. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST 
General works 


*Baillie, D. M., God Was in Christ (New York: Scribner, 1948). 
This book has received extraordinary acclaim since its original 
publication. This is deserved not only because of the very 
fair treatment of historical problems in Christology, but also 
because the author has attempted a creative restatement of 
those problems and their resolution. This book combines de- 
votional and intellectual integrity. 

Ferré, N. F. S., Christ and the Christian (New York: Harper, 1958). 
A fresh treatment based on Ferré’s controlling principle of 
the centrality of agape. 
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Hendry, G., The Gospel of the Incarnation (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1958). A useful combination of solid learning and 
contemporary appropriation, especially helpful on the human- 
ity of Jesus. 

Knox, J., Jesus: Lord and Christ (New York: Harper, 1958). A 
combined printing of Dr. Knox’s three books, The Man Christ 
Jesus, Christ the Lord, and On the Meaning of Christ, each 
of which sheds new light on the one who is both Lord and 
Christ. 


The doctrine of the atonement 


*Aulén, G., Christus Victor (London: S. P. C. K., 1940). A frank- 
ly partisan treatment of the three “types” of doctrines of the 
atonement, but a crucial piece of interpretation with which 
any subsequent treatment must come to grips. 

Taylor, V., Jesus and His Sacrifice (London: Macmillan, 1937), 
The Atonement in New Testament Teaching (London: Ep- 
worth, 1940), Forgiveness and Reconciliation (London: Mac- 
millan, 1941). Detailed treatments of all the New Testament 
materials dealing with atonement and those areas of Christian 
thought most centrally related to it. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
AND THE SACRAMENTS 


Amsterdam Series, Man’s Disorder and God’s Design (New York: 
Harper, n.d.). An omnibus volume of four books on the church 
prepared for the Amsterdam Assembly. Although this has 
all the unevenness of a symposium, it represents one of the 
best single collections of the mind of 20th century Protestant- 
ism on the doctrine of the church and the church in relation 
to the world. 

Barth, K., The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism (Lon- 
don: S.C.M. Press, 1948) and Cullmann, O., Baptism in the 
New Testament (London: S.C.M. Press, 1950). Barth and 
Cullmann take very different positions on the sacrament of 
baptism, particularly of infants. From this corner, Cullmann 
seems to emerge victorious. The reader who wants to re-think 
his understanding of the sacrament of baptism can _ profit 
greatly from this exchange. 

Brilioth, Y., Eucharistic Faith and Practice (London: S.P.C.K., 
1953). An historical study from a Lutheran perspective. Can 
be read profitably in conjunction with the following book. 
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Davies, H., The Worship of the English Puritans (Westminster: 
Dacre, 1948). Although much of this book is devoted to a 
detailed treatment of English Puritanism, there are valuable 
chapters on the whole Reformed tradition and the relation 
of Word and Sacraments. 

*Forsyth, P. T., The Church and the Sacraments (London: Inde- 
pendent Press, 1947). Protestant theology at its best, i.e. an 
attempt to take heritage and tradition seriously and yet sub- 
ject them to critical scrutiny in the light of the Word. Par- 
ticularly helpful to ministers who are trying to rethink the 
meaning of the sacraments in the contemporary world. 

Nelson, J. R., The Realm of Redemption (London: Epworth, 1951). 
A useful survey of recent Protestant thinking on the doctrine 
of the church, well-documented and valuable as a guide to 
further study. 

*Newbigin, J. E. L., The Household of God (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1953). An exciting treatment of the church by 
one of the most creative thinkers in contemporary Protestant- 
ism, dealing with the church in its Protestant, Catholic, Pen- 
tecostal, eschatological and missionary dimensions. 

Welch, C., The Realty of the Church (New York: Scribner, 1958). 
The most recent and most comprehensive attempt to restate 
a doctrine of the church from a Protestant perspective. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


Brunner, E., Eternal Hope (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954). 
Brunner’s treatment of history and eschatology. This book 
is a foretaste of some of the things which will be contained 
in the final volume of his Dogmatics. 

Cullmann, O., Christ and Time (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950). 
One of those books which all subsequent writing has to take 
into account. Current discussions of history, time and es- 
chatology can profit from this treatment of the primitive Chris- 
tian concepts. 

Dawson, C., Religion and Culture and Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture (London: Sheed and Ward, 1958, 1950). For 
the reader who wants to see how history looks to one of the 
wisest of contemporary Roman Catholic historians. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 


Part of the task of systematic theology is to concern itself with 
the relation of the faith to the world. There is not room in this 
bibliography for an extended listing of books dealing with faith 
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and culture. However, one area of this controversy is of great 
current importance to the theological scene, and this is the chal- 
lenge posed by the philosophical position known variously as lin- 
guistic analysis, linguistic philosophy, logical analysis, etc., (not to 
be confused with the old “logical positivism” of A. J. Ayer’s Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic). The literature is extensive, and no 
“definitive” works have appeared, since the discussion is very much 
in flux. The following works will at least acquaint the reader 
with the issues. 


*Flew and Macintyre, eds., New Essays in Philosophical Theology 
(New York: Macmillan, 1955). The best introduction to the 
problem. A collection of essays by linguistic analysts and 
Christians theologians, who engage in direct discussion (and 
occasionally combat) with one another. On the whole, the 
analysts win this preliminary round. 

Hepburn, R., Christianity and Paradox (London: Watts, 1958). A 
full and rather devastating analysis of contemporary theologi- 
cal points of view, indicating both that they “are exposed to 
a variety of logical objections which render them untenable,” 
and also that “a theology may be logically faulty but yet ex- 
press insights of enduring value concerning human experi- 
ence.” 

Hick, J., Faith and Knowledge (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1957). 
An attempt by a Christian theologian to use analytical tools 
in the service of faith. Particularly helpful because the author 
really knows what the issues are. 


A CHALLENGE TO COMPLACENCY 


*Kierkegaard, S., Training in Christianity (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1944). Any basic bibliography in systematic the- 
ology should contain at least one book which will shake the 
reader loose at his moorings. Kierkegaard’s Training in Chris- 
tianity does this, and yet it does not do it in sheer perversity, 
for Kierkegaard has an amazing combination of iconoclasm 
and commitment, and his judgments are “judgments to save.” 
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THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Rosert T. Hanpy 


An extensive bibliography on the ecumenical movement would 
fill a volume, and new works in the field are appearing regularly. 
The Ecumenical Review, a quarterly published by the World 
Council of Churches (156 Fifth Avenue, $3.00 per year), is es- 
pecially useful for keeping up to date on this significant move- 
ment and its literature. The following titles were selected so as 
to suggest sources for a general introduction and interpretation 
of the movement, with emphasis on recent books and especially 
on those that deal with current ecumenical issues. 


INTERPRETATIVE INTRODUCTIONS 


Bilheimer, R. S., The Quest for Christian Unity (New York: As- 
sociation, 1952). Short treatment of the underlying reasons 
for disunity and of the imperatives to unity forms the first 
first part of this book; a series of very brief essays on the his- 
tory and faith of various American communions by represen- 
tative leaders of them forms the second. 

Brown, W. A., Toward a United Church: Three Decades of Ecu- 
menical Christianity (New York: Scribner’s, 1946). A stimu- 
lating, personal interpretation of ecumenical development 
which focuses on the “creative” decades, 1910-40. 

Hope, N. V., One Christ, One World, One Church: A Short 
Introduction to the Ecumenical Movement (Philadelphia: 
Church Historical Society, 1953). A very compact survey of 
ecumenical development to 1948 with emphasis on the theo- 
logical aspects. 

Horton, W. M., Toward a Reborn Church: A Review and Fore- 
cast of the Ecumenical Movement (New York: Harper, 1949). 
A very readable interpretative survey of the main approaches 
(Edinburgh, Stockholm, Lausanne) to ecumenicity, climaxing 
with the founding of the World Council. 

*Hunt, G. L., A Guide to Christian Unity (St. Louis: Bethany, 
1958). Written primarily to help study groups in the follow- 


Robert T. Handy is Associate Professor of Church History at 
Union. 
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up of the 1957 Oberlin Faith and Order conference, this little 

book is a good way to initiate an alert parish study group 

into ecumenical discussion and thereby to “introduce” them 
to the movement. 

Latourette, K. S., The Emergence of a World Christian Commu- 
nity (New Haven: Yale, 1949). A brief but informative his- 
torical sketch, tracing the emerging reality of a “world 
church,” with a brief analysis of its status at mid-century and 
glimpses into the future. 

*Nelson, J. R., One Lord, One Church (London: Lutterworth, 
1958). A concise, theologically-informed treatment of “healthy 
diversities and unhappy divisions,” with an outline of the 
rapid ecumenical advance of the last half century and an 
appeal for the confrontation of vital issues. An up-to-date, 
stimulating contribution to the “World Christian Book” se- 
ries. 

Nolde, O. F., ed., Toward World-Wide Christianity (New York: 
Harper, 1946). A competent symposium in the Interseminary 
series, still useful for its clear presentation of the background. 
The ecumenical goal is envisioned; ecumenical history and 
problems are sketched. 

*Van Dusen, H. P., World Christianity:Y esterday—T oday—T omor- 

row (New York: Abingdon, 1947). A standard introduction 

to the Ecumenical movement. Its history, its relation to world 
missions, its situation on the eve of the formation of the World 

Council, and especially the imperatives and issues of Chris- 

tian unity are forcefully presented. 


ECUMENICAL HISTORY 


*Bell, G. K. A., ed., Documents on Christian Unity, 4 vols., (Lon- 
don, Oxford, 1924-58). A wisely-selected representative series 
of documents illustrating the various aspects of ecumenical 
endeavor, including the major statements from world gath- 
erings. Indispensable for serious inquiry into ecumenical life. 

Bell, G. K. A., The Kingship of Christ: The Story of the World 
Council of Churches (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1954). A swift-paced treatment of the founding and 
first six years of the World Council of Churches. Somewhat 
fragmentary, it gives clearly some sense of the breadth and 
scope of the Council. 

Hogg, W. R., Ecumenical Foundations: A History of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and its Nineteenth-Century Back- 
ground (New York: Harper, 1952). A fine treatment of the 
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relationship between world missions and emerging Christian 

unity issuing in the I.M.C.; includes good accounts of the 

“ecumenical milestone” of Edinburgh 1910 and of the later 

world missionary conferences. 

Hutchison, J. A.. We Are Not Divided: A Critical and Historical 
Study of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (New York: Round Table, 1941). An informative 
study of the thought patterns of the principal cooperative 
Protestant agency in the United States before the formation 
of the National Council of Churches. 

*Rouse, R., and S. C. Neill, eds., A History of the Ecumenical 

~~ Movement, 1517-1948 (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954). A 

massive symposium of somewhat uneven quality, but indis- 

pensable as a full historical introduction. Packed with infor- 
mation, it is useful for reference and research, and contains 
extensive bibliographies. 


CONTEMPORARY MAJOR ISSUES 


Bromily, G. W., The Unity and Disunity of the Church (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1958). An effort to point to the true na- 
ture of the Church’s unity in “the full Christological terms 
of the New Testament.” 

Duff, E., The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches 
(New York: Association, 1956). A balanced, scholarly exami- 
nation of the social philosophy and social policy of the World 
Council against the background of its history, nature, and 
authority, based on a careful study of the sources, by a Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Dun, A., Prospecting for a United Church (New York: Harper, 
1948). A thoughtful analysis of the various ways in which 
the churches think about the Church. 

Flew, R. N., ed., The Nature of the Church (London: S.C.M., 
1952). An able and carefully worked-out series of papers which 
was written by denominational representatives concerning the 
doctrine of the church of their communions, and which con- 
tributed to Faith and Order discussion. 

Garrison, W. E., The Quest and Character of a United Church 
(New York: Abingdon, 1957). A vigorously written presen- 
tation of the position that the united church will never come 
by the insistence upon a large measure of theological con- 
sensus, but by a broad, free brotherhood permitting great 
variety in doctrine and lacking centralized executive or judi- 
cial authorities. 
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Kerr, H. T., What Divides Protestants Today (New York: Asso- 
ciation, Reflection Book, 1958). A readable, brief and infor- 
mative analysis of our unhappy divisions, dealing with issues 


~~ 





; theological and sociological. Usable with study groups in the 
. local church. 
: Knox, J., The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New 
" York: Abingdon, 1955). The “coming great church” cannot 
. by-pass the solutions worked out by the first and second cen- 
tury to the problem of disunity. A keen analysis of the au- 
1 thority of the early church over the church through the cen- 
N turies. 
Miller, J. Q., Christian Unity: Its Relevance to the Community 
a (Strasburg, Va.: Shenandoah Publishing House, 1957). A 
“ unique though preliminary study that analyzes the impact 
of the unitive movement on the community in terms of pro- 
gram, structure, staff, finances, and organizational relation- 
ships. 
Neill, S. C., Toward Church Union, 1937-1952: A Survey of Ap- 
d proaches to Closer Union Among the Churches (London: 
- S.C.M., 1952). A detailed examination of the various merger 
o. | negotiations, some of which have succeeded, some of which 
have failed, and others of which continue. Provides an im- 
_ pression of the pervasiveness of ecumenical concern; this sur- 
ie vey is brought up to date from time to time in the Ecumeni- 
id cal Review. 
id *Newbigin, J. E. L., The Household of God (New York: Friend- 
vy ship, 1954). One of the best presentations of contemporary 
) thought about the Church as stimulated by the ecumenical 
a encounter. Clear, readable, balanced, provocative. 
ch , The Reunion of the Church: A Defense of 
the South India Scheme (New York: Harper, 1948). A good 
L., place to begin a study of one of the creative church unions 
ch of our time, with this vigorous, favorable, theologically ori- 
* ented interpretation. 
- *Outler, A. C., The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek 
| (New York: Oxford, 1957). A passionate plea for a concerted 
oh effort toward broad and deep consensus about doctrine, ways 
. of worship, and full communion as the viable way towards 
awh genuine Christian unity. AH , 
ia Pittenger, W. N., The Church, The Ministry, and Reunion (Green- 
oat wich, Connecticut: Seabury, 1957). A historical examination 
di- | of varying ideas of the ministry, leading to the view that the 
most hopeful and promising sign for reunion is on the in- 


creasing emphasis on the centrality of eucharistic worship. 
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Skydsgaard, K. E., trans. by A. C. Kildegaard, One in Christ 

(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1957). A serious theological ex- 

amination of the issues between Roman Catholicism and 

Protestantism from the vantage point of a thoughtful Danish 

Lutheran. A fresh approach to an old problem. 

Tobias, R., ed., Preaching on Christian Unity (St. Louis: Bethany, 
1958). Symposium of sermons on ecumenical themes from 
around the world. These examples, including presentations 
by Scherer and Sockman, demonstrate how Christian unity 
can be preached. 

Weigel, G., A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement 
(Westminster, Maryland: Newman, 1957). After a brief sketch 
of the World Council and related movements, the booklet in- 
troduces “Catholic Ecumenism” and concludes with “theo- 
logical reflections.” Written by a Jesuit theologian. 

*Visser ’t Hooft, W. A., The Renewal of the Church (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1956). A provocative plea for the matching of 
ecumenical renaissance with a theological revival having deep 
theological and biblical roots. 


RECENT ECUMENICAL CONFERENCES 


Goodall, N., ed., Missions Under the Cross (New York: Friend- 
ship, 1953). A collection of the addresses delivered and state- 
ments prepared at the enlarged meeting of the Committee of 
the International Missionary Council at Willingen in 1952. 
Gives a view of the changing currents of life and thought in 
the world mission of the church. 

*Kennedy, J. W., He That Gathereth (New York: World Council 
of Churches, 1952). A vivid, first-hand account of the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund, 1952. A 
booklet which not only describes the conference but transmits 
a sense of the urgency and difficulty of the issues it faced. 

, Venture of Faith: The Birth of the World 
Council of Churches (New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1948). 
A brief, personal survey account of the Amsterdam Assembly, 
1948. 

Man’s Disorder and God’s Design: The Amsterdam Series, 5 vols., 
(London: S.C.M., 1949). The various studies and papers 
written in preparation for the Amsterdam Assembly are col- 
lected in these volumes, of which the fifth, edited by W. A. 
Visser ’t Hootf, is the official report of the first assembly. 

*Minear, P. S., ed., The Nature of the Unity We Seek (St. Louis: 
Bethany, 1958). The official report of the North American 
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Conference on Faith and Order at Oberlin in 1957, out of 
which has issued a new situation with respect to Christian 
unity on this continent. Both the stimulating addresses be- 
fore the conference and the reports of the sections and di- 
visions are included. 

Nichols, J. H., Evanston: An Interpretation (New York: Harper, 
1954). A compact, probing treatment of the Evanston As- 
sembly, viewed against the background of ecumenical history, 
and with attention to the central issues. 

Tomkins, O. S., ed., The Third World Conference on Faith and 
Order (London: S.C.M., 1953). The official report of the Lund 
conference of 1952, including an account of the daily pro- 
ceedings, addresses, reports and papers. 

Visser *t Hooft, W. A., The Evanston Report: The Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, 1954 (New York: 
Harper, 1955). The official record of papers, reports, and ad- 
dresses of the first major ecumenical conference to be held 
on the American continent. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


CuHarLes R. STINNETTE, JR. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


*Allport, G., The Individual and His Religion (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952). A critical and evaluative study by an eminent 
psychologist who also writes on religion. 

Boisen, A., Exploration of the Inner World (New York: Harper, 
1936). Boisen’s work is “required reading” not only in the- 
ology but also in clinical psychiatry. 

Clark, W. H., Psychology of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1958). 
This is the best recent evaluation of psychology of religion. 

Eichrodt, W., Man in the Old Testament (Chicago: Regnery, 1951). 
Useful for comparison with psychological views of man. 


Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. is Associate Professor of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy and Associate Director of the Program in Religion and 
Psychiatry at Union. This compilation is intended to be 
representative of the important works in the field. It was pre- 
pared by the Religion and Psychiatry Program and edited 
by Dr. Stinnette. 
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Horton, W. M., “A Psychological Approach to Theology—After 
25 Years,” Pastoral Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 68, Nov., 1956. 
Article by one of the best known chroniclers of contemporary 
psychology. 

Ikin, A. G., New Concepts of Healing (New York: Association 
Press, 1956). A good survey of faith healing and spiritual 
healing with a useful appendix on related subjects. 

*James, W., Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1902). A classic study definitive of all psychol- 
ogy of religion. 

Jung, C., Psychology and Religion (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1938). Analysis and integration by one of the source persons 
of modern psychology. 

*Maslow and Mittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
(New York: Harper, revised edition, 1951). Still the best and 
most useful book on psychopathology. 

*Oates, W., Religious Factors in Mental Illness (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1955). A recent and competent job of assessing 
the pathological use of religion. 

Robinson, J. A. T., The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (Chi- 
cago: Regnery, 1952). Useful for a comparison of the biblical 
view with the psychosomatic concept. 

Strunk, O., “The Present Status of the Psychology of Religion,” 
Journal of Bible and Religion, October, 1957. A concise re- 
cent evaluation. 

Weatherhead, L., Psychology, Religion and Healing (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951). It is felt that this is one of the 
best evaluations of the whole area of spiritual healing. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


Freud, S., Delusion and Dream (London: Allen and Unwin, 1917). 
An illustration of Freud’s positive concern with normative 
psychology. 

—-————— , “The Dynamics of the Transference,” Collected Papers, 
Vol. If (London: Hogarth Press, 1912). A paper which will 
give the student some idea of the manner of Freud’s work 
and possibly some help in his pastoral work as well. 

—————— , “The Method of Interpreting Dreams,” in The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams (New York: Basic Books, 1958). This 
brief chapter has been hailed by many as an example of crea- 
tive genius at work. 

*—__—_—_—— , An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1949). A late summary by the originator himself. 
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Progoft, I., The Death and Rebirth of Psychology (New York: Jul- 





ian Press, 1956). An excellent summary of Freud, Adler, Jung 
and Rank in terms of their underlying drive for the ultimate 
meaning and significance of life. 

*Thompson, C., Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development (New 
York: Hermitage House, 1951). An evaluative summary. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND COUNSELING 


Dollard, J., and N. Miller, Psychotherapy and Personality (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950). An effort toward a unified theory 
of personality and learning based on therapy. 

Guntrip, H., Psychotherapy and Religion (New York: Harper, 
1957). A recent attempt to integrate at the level of therapy. 

May, R., The Art of Counseling (Nashville: Cokesbury, 1939). 
Written by a distinguished therapist while still serving as a 
pastor. 

Rogers, C., Client-Ceniered Therapy (New York: Houghton-Mif- 
flin, 1951). A symposium on the various aspects of therapy 
from the point of view of one of the most distinguished non- 
medical therapists. 

Sullivan, H. S., The Psycniatric Interview (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1954). Of great usefulness to the counselor. 

*Wise, C., Pastoral Counseling (New York: Harper, 1951). A de- 
pendable and trustworthy text. 


PERSONALITY THEORY 


*Allport, G., Becoming (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955). 
Dr. Allport offers a sound approach to the being and the be- 
coming of the person. 

———————- , Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1939). Still the classic text in the field of 
personality. 

*Erikson, E., Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1950). Built on Freud, but deepens and extends the dynamic 
understanding of the person as organism, social whole and 
self-integer. 

Jung, C., The Development of Personality (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1954). A fundamental book in understanding Jung’s 
view. 

Maslow, A. H., Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper, 
1954). A holistic view of motivation by a man who is con- 
cerned to correct the ‘“means-dominated” tendency of much 
science. 
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Niebuhr, R., The Self and the Dramas of History (New York: 
Scribner, 1955). Dr. Niebuhr places the self and its dialogues 
within the perspective of theology and history. 

Pfeutze, P., “The Concept of Self in Contemporary Psychothera- 
py.” Pastoral Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 71, February, 1958. An 
article of signal interest to the student of the self and its re- 
lation to society. 

*Sherill, L. J., The Struggle of the Soul (New York: Macmillan, 
1951). A significant effort to integrate personality theory and 
theological knowledge. 

*Stone and Church, Childhood and Adolescence (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1957). A developmental view of the person which 
makes use of every branch of psychological understanding and 
learning theory. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


*Asch, S., Social Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952). A 
balanced approach which is strengthened by an understand- 
ing of the deeper issues which are at stake in social interaction. 

Mead, G. H., Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1934). Mead is basic to many disciplines included un- 
der social psychology. His thought provides a bridge for the 
theological orientation, although he called himself a “social 
behaviorist”. 

Redl, F., “Group Emotion and Leadership,” in Hare, Borgatta 
and Bales, Small Groups (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955). 
A classic account of leadership and its dynamics in a dozen 
different settings. 

*Sprott, W. J. H., Human Groups (London: Pelican Book, 1958). 
Delightfully written by an Englishman who views the vast de- 
velopment of social psychology in America with some skep- 
ticism. 

Thelen, H., Dynamics of Groups at Work (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954). One of the best and most useful books on 
Group Dynamics. 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 


*Ashbrook, J., “The Impact of the Hospital Situation in the Un- 
derstanding of God and Man,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 
Spring, 1956. A theological reflection on the clinical training 
experience. 
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Belgum, D., Clinical Training for Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1956). An account of settings, training and 
procedure. 

Boisen, A., Religion in Crisis and Custom (New York: Harper, 
1955). Boisen is the pioneer leader in clinical pastoral training. 

Bruder, E., and M. L. Barb, Clinical Education for the Pastoral 
Ministry, Advisory Committe on Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 

Bruder, E., “Some Theological Considerations in Clinical Pastoral 
Education,” Journal of Pastoral Care; Vol. VIII, No. 3. Bruder 
is a training chaplain and his articles are based on his work 
with theological students. 

*Hiltner, S., ed., Clinical Pastoral Training (New York: Federal 
Council of Churches, 1945). Papers delivered at a National 
Conference in 1945. 

Jackson, E., Understanding Grief (New York: Abingdon, 1957). 
One of the few balanced summaries of what we know about 
grief work. 

Kunkel, F., In Search of Maturity (New York: Scribner, 1943). A 
commonsense approach in the developmental process and the 
counselor’s role. 

Pastoral Psychology, Annual, January, 1959. 

Winter, G., “Pastoral Counseling or Pastoral Care,” Pastoral Psy- 
chology, March, 1957. Raises a crucial question about the 
direction of clinical pastoral education. 


THEOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY: 
APPROACHES TO INTEGRATION 


*Fromm, E., Psychoanalysis and Religion (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1950). A penetrating and challenging examination of 
religion by a psychiatrist. 

*Hiltner, S., Preface to Pastoral Theology (New York: Abingdon, 
1958). An effort to set pastoral work and its related disciplines 
within the proper framework of theology. 

Outler, A., Psychotherapy and the Christian Message (New York: 
Harper, 1954). A profound theological evaluation of some of 
the issues raised by psychology. 

*Roberts, D., Psychotherapy and the Christian View of Man (New 
York: Scribner, 1950). This book has become a classic in the 
interrelated fields. 

Sherrill, L. J., The Gift of Power (New York: Macmillan, 1955). 
Makes use of theological and psychological understandings in 
presenting the dynamic being and becoming of the person. 
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Stinnette, C. R., Anxiety and Faith (Greenwich: Seabury Press, 
1955). An effort to use psychological and theological insight 
toward resolving anxiety in Christian community. 

Tillich, P., “Psychoanalysis, Existentialism and Theology,” Pas- 
toral Psychology, Vol. 9, No. 87, October, 1958. Questions the 
adequacy of “philosophy of consciousness” in the light of the 
revelation from psychoanalysis, existentialism, and theology. 


CREATIVE APPLICATION 


(This is not to imply that all the authors intend to write in the 
area of psychiatry and religion. Their work reflects a creative 
integration.) 


Horney, K., Neurosis and Human Growth (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1950). In this last book Karen Horney is profound- 
ly concerned with the “dark idolatry of the self” particularly 
as seen in the Faustian myth. A provocative book in the re- 
lation of psychiatry and religion. 

*Kierkegaard, S., Sickness Unto Death (New York: Doubleday An- 
chor Book). This book is a primary source for every student 
of psychology and theology. 

*Knox, J., On the Meaning of Christ (New York: Scribner, 1947). 
The meaning of Christ in the light of the revelatory event, 
person and community. 

MacMurray, J., The Self as Agent (New York: Harper, 1957). A 
sweeping criticism of the philosophy of self-centeredness and 
abstraction. “Cogito” is dethroned by a philosophy of action. 

McNeill, J. ‘T., History of the Cure of Souls (New York: Harper, 
1951). The classic summary of the caring and shepherding 
function. 

*Niebuhr, H. R., The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948). The relation of self-understanding, history and 
revelation placed in its theological dimension. 

*Tillich, P., The Courage to Be (New York: Yale Univ. Press, 
1952). Has quickly become a classic in the application of 
depth psychology and profound theology to the problem of 

existence. 
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CHURCH DOGMATICS, II,2, The 


Doctrine of God, BY KARL Bartu. 
Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1957. 
806 pp., 55s. 

“I1,2” may turn out to be the most 
important volume in Karl Barth’s 
massive Church Dogmatics, now eleven 
volumes strong with four or five still 
to go. For here is the place where 
Barth, treating the doctrine of elec- 
tion, has more fresh and exciting 
things to say than at any other point 
in the series (noting the possible ex- 
ception of III,2 which offers a new 
approach to anthropology). 

Barth did not expect that his rein- 
terpretation of the doctrine of elec- 
tion would be as radical as it is. In 
previous volumes he had laid down 
the methodology which was to govern 
him throughout the writing of the 
Church Dogmatics: he was determined 
to start from Holy Scripture, and he 
was determined to start with Jesus 
Christ. He has, with at least admira- 
ble consistency, maintained this meth- 
odology throughout all the subsequent 
volumes. And this meant that when 
he came to the doctrine of election, 
he had to break with his Reformation 
forbears, and particularly with Cal- 
vin. For he discovered that the Re- 
formers, although paying lip service 
to the notion that theology should 
be Christology, unaccountably veered 
away from this when they came to 
the doctrine of election. And Barth, 
trying to be faithful to Christology 
and to Scripture, finds it necessary to 
go forth in new directions and recoup 
the Reformers’ losses. As he says in 
the preface, “I would have preferred 
to follow Calvin’s doctrine of predes- 
tination much more closely, instead 





of departing from it so radically... 
But I could not and cannot do so. 
As I let the Bible itself speak to me 
on these matters, as I meditated upon 
what I seemed to hear, I was driven 
irresistibly to reconstruction.” (II,2, p. 
x) 

Here, it seems to me, we have the 
clue as to what makes Barth such an 
important theologian for our day. He 
feels a responsibility to his own Re- 
formed tradition, and yet in the light 
of Scripture he is willing to break 
with the tradition. This is, in fact, 
what fidelity to the Reformed tradi- 
tion ought to mean—not looking back 
to the Reformers, but looking back 
to that to which they looked, namely 
Scripture, and the Jesus Christ dis- 
coverable in Scripture. At one point 
in particular Barth is helped by a 
fellow theologian, Pierre Maury. In a 
remarkable article, “Election et foi,” 
(in Foi et Vie, April-May 1936, re- 
printed ibid., May-June 1956) Maury 
anticipated many of the things Barth 
later developed so fully in the volume 
under discussion. Maury emphasized 
that election must be approached in 
Christological terms; Maury empha- 
sized the crucial: verse in Ephesians, 
“(God) has chosen us in (Christ) be- 
fore the foundation of the world”; 
Maury stressed that the election in 
Christ is made in eternity; Maury 
made it plain that we can make no 
absolute distinctions, as the older the- 
ology did, between the chosen and the 
rejected. These are all themes which 
Barth develops in his own way and 
in considerably greater detail. 

The thing which is most impressive 
about Barth’s treatment of election is 
the way in which it becomes the basis 
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and the content of the good news of 
what God has done for men. It is not 
an obscure, dark and formidable doc- 
trine, hedged about by the decretum 
absolutum, the inscrutable will of an 
abstractly omnipotent deity, and the 
baleful announcement that most men 
are doomed to eternal torment. No, 
since it is the gracious God made 
known in Jesus Christ who is the 
electing God, the doctrine of election 
is good news, joyful news that God 
is for man; bright, shining and glad 
tidings of the new situation in which 
he has placed us. Election is indeed 
the sum of the gospel. In Barth’s 
words, lest the reader disbelieve, 

“It is not a mixed message of joy 
and terror, salvation and damna- 
tion. Originally and finally it is not 
dialectical but non-dialectical. It 
does not proclaim in the same 
breath both good and evil, both 
help and destruction, both life and 
death. It does, of course, throw a 
shadow. We cannot overlook or ig- 
nore this aspect of the matter. In 
itself, however, it is light and not 
darkness ... In its substance, in the 
origin and scope of its utterance, it 
is altogether Yes.” (p. 13-14) 

There is not space in a short review 
to summarize the 506 page develop- 
ment of this theme. (The remaining 
300 pages of the book are devoted to 
a treatment of how ethics grows out 
of a doctrine of election.) But surely 
Barth’s main contribution is his rig- 
orous maintenance of the Christologi- 
cal vantage point which the Reform- 
ers never quite maintained. Thus elec- 
tion is first and foremost the election 
of Jesus Christ, in terms of the verse 
from Ephesians cited above. Jesus 
Christ is the electing God, and Jesus 
Christ is also the elected man. Even 
when Barth treats double predestina- 
tion, the treatment is Christological. 
For Jesus Christ is also the “rejected” 
man, the man who took our place. 
Thus God makes our rejection his 
own, and he makes his exaltation our 
own. 

The election of Jesus Christ leads 
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to a discussion of the election of the 
community, in which Barth compares 
and contrasts the roles and tasks of 
Israel and the Christian church. And 
only after discussing the election of 
Christ and the community does Barth 
come to a discussion of the election 
of the “individual.” Here he has 
some extremely important things to 
say about the relation of election and 
service (we are elected to help bring 
about the “frontier-crossings” by means 
of which the “dark” kingdom is de- 
populated), and also about the posi- 
tion of the so-called “rejected.” 

It is his treatment of the latter point 
that has raised the most hue and cry 
about Barth’s re-statement. For he 
comes within what seems like a hairs- 
breadth of universalism, the doctrine 
of apokatastasis. That Barth himself 
stoutly denies this to be his teaching, 
seems not to deter critic after critic 
from accusing him of it. Actually, 
Barth’s reservation at this point seems 
to go like this: just as the older the- 
ology was wrong in affirming categor- 
ically that some would be damned, we 
must not be wrong in our turn by 
affirming categorically that all will be 
saved. This would be an affront to 
the sovereign freedom of God. Never- 
theless, I suspect that Barth secretly 
believes that God will affirm his sov- 
ereign freedom in the redemption of 
those who are unworthy of redemp- 
tion, and this at least potentially in- 
cludes every man. In these terms the 
gospel is indeed good news, affirma- 
tion, joyful proclamation. 

There are many points at which 
Barth’s doctrine of election can be 
challenged. The interested reader can 
find some helpful critiques in G. C. 
Berkouwer’s The Triumph of Grace 
in the Theology of Karl Barth, Ch. 
IV.; Henri Bouilliard’s Karl Barth: 
Parole de Dieu et Existence Humaine, 
Part I, Ch. III; Emil Brunner’s Dog- 
matics, Vol. I; and a notable review 
by George Hendry in Theology To- 
day, October 1958. But for the mo- 
ment the word which needs to be 
spoken is not criticism. It is rather 
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a plea to readers to expose themselves 
to this creative and provocative re- 
statement of one of the dark spots of 
earlier theology. In America, Barth 
most of all and first of all deserves 
a fair hearing. After that there will 
be plenty of time to register possible 
objections. 

Rosert MCAFEE BROWN 


CREEDS IN COMPETITION: A 
Creative Force in American Cul- 
ture, BY Leo Prerrer. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 176 pp., 
$3.00. 

CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE, 
BY JOHN BENNETT. New York, Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 297 pp., 
$4.50. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 
IN A FREE SOCIETY, By A. Vic- 
TOR Murray. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. 185 pp., $4.50. 
It is refreshing to read a book that 

assumes that a person’s religious creed 
is more than skin-deep. For too long 
“race, creed, or color” as ways of tell- 
ing people apart have been lumped 
together without distinction; and it 
has been assumed that “since religious 
persons are necessarily good persons 
the conflict among them can only be 
explained by lack of understanding.” 
The first book here for review gives 
evidence for believing that the prob- 
lem of interreligious relations will 
still be with us many years after the 
interracial problem, so pressing today, 
has reached a reasonably satisfactory 
solution. 

The major faiths in the United 
States today, Judaism, Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism, and, for a fourth, 
secular humanism, are “neck deep in 
political action.” This means they all 
seek to translate their scales of social 
values into imperatives for the com- 
munity at large. They compete in the 
public forum; and the only way to 
avoid the conflict would be to remove 
the competitors. The author of this 
book believes, however, that such so- 


cial interaction can be socially produc- 
tive. 

Leo Pfeffer is a distinguished law- 
yer and writer on the problems of 
church and state. His own viewpoint 
may be described as that of liberal 
Judaism where it makes alliance on 
these questions with Protestant dissent 
where it in turn makes alliance with 
humanism. The social outlook and the 
strategies of the four groups are clear- 
ly explained, in relation to recent 
court cases and legislative issues, and 
on such matters as the First Amend- 
ment guarantee of separation of 
church and state, the public schools 
and_ religious instruction, private 
schools and the public purse, legisla- 
tion in the field of “morality,” cen- 
sorship, “blue Sunday,” birth control, 
abortion, medical ethics, and issues 
of general concern in domestic and 
foreign politics, such as communism, 
civil liberties, pacifism, the use of 
the nuclear bomb, and Zionism. 

The author believes that the pres- 
ent situation is safe simply because 
no group can impose its will except 
by momentary alliance with one or 
more of the others. He impugns no 
motives, and refrains from charging 
Catholics with a desire for power or 
non-Catholics with bigotry. In fact, he 
regards the desire on the part of the 
various “creeds” to exert influence 
upon our cultural and political insti- 
tutions as entirely right, or at least 
inevitable. In the end he draws up 
a list of rules for fair competition to 
insure that the public may make a 
free and informed choice on any ques- 
tion. These rules, I am afraid, express 
more than anything the nature of the 
alliance to which the author belongs; 
and so the problem goes deeper and 
the conflict is bound in the years to 
come to be more irrepressible than 
his solution supposes. 

Why may not some proposal be 
called a departure from the basic 
constitution of American religious and 
political life to date, if the methods 
used in advancing it may be called 
“unfair”? A large question mark must 
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be placed beside the author’s final 
word: “If the challenge will result in 
some modification of the traditional 
American way of life, it can be safely 
assumed that the modification, if it 
lasts, will have proved desirable and 
worthwhile.” Here we have pragmatic 
politics, where everything is always 
about to have been good. And the 
“absolutes,” gone from the content or 
goals of action, have settled in the 
presuppositions of the method for 
conducting the competition. At this 
point the reader may well prefer as 
an absolute the self-limitation of our 
form of government vis-a-vis religious 
questions, and the corresponding high 
moral duty of self-limitation this im- 
poses upon every one of the contend- 
ing groups. 


If Pfeffer’s book is stimulating, that 
by John Bennett is the more nourish- 
ing. In fact, one can say without hesi- 
tation or any qualification that this 
is the best book yet from the pen of 
the William E. Dodge, Jr., Professor 
of Applied Christianity at Union The- 
ological Seminary. Some 125 pages (i.e. 
Part One on “Christian Faith in a 
Religiously Pluralistic Society” and 
Part Three on “Church and State”) 
traverse the same ground as Pfeffer’s 
book. Professor Bennett’s treatment of 
controverted issues appears the more 
judicious, because it is a result not 
only of his own irenic spirit but also 
of the fact that his position is not 
so close to Protestant dissent. Affirm- 
ing that separation (or independency) 
of church and state is best for both, 
Bennett gives a clear analysis of the 
dispute over the meaning of “‘separa- 
tion,” i.e. whether this means no aid 
or no preferential aid. On this point 
it should not be subtly implied that 
this was decided in the New York 
“released time” (the Zorach) case; for 
in this instance, while the minority of 
the Supreme Court who sought to 
strike down the program of religious 
education labelled it “nonpreferential 
aid,” the ruling opinion, which up- 
held it, found no “aid” at all, only 
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coordination of schedules, or purely 
passive cooperation. The case has not 
yet arisen where the Court itself 
framed the issue squarely in terms of 
the validity of nonpreferential aid. 

Moreover, the reader may not be 
convinced that, while clear limits to 
state action must be set by the High- 
est Court in the matter of the races 
in public education, to the contrary 
a large degree of local experimenta- 
tion should be fostered in the matter 
of the religious upbringing of children. 
If in cases in which violation of re- 
ligious liberty is alleged the Supreme 
Court should not act as a “National 
School Board,” why should it appear 
to do so on the issue of racial segre- 
gation? Protestants are insufficiently 
aware that grave injustices, particu- 
larly to non-religious people, at pres- 
ent a part of the texture of our com- 
mon life, will never be removed un- 
less the courts follow McCollum in 
the main whenever nonpreferential 
aid is clearly in question. I refer to 
such things as the imperfection of 
adoption by conditioning such decrees 
by the religious factor and a N.Y. 
State law providing for the abroga- 
tion of an adoption at any time if 
the foster parents do not rear the 
child in the religion legally imputed 
to it. In the only such case in which 
the constitutional question was review- 
ed, a state supreme court cited Zo- 
rach! At least these consequences 
should be faced, of Protestant am- 
biguity about what meaning of “sep- 
aration,” whatever its history, must be 
given in an increasingly pluralistic so- 
ciety. Do we really desire to impair 
or to strengthen what may be ob- 
tained by appeal to the Highest Court 
for the control of local laws and local 
experimentation? 

Bennett’s basic principle is sound, 
that where the state has moved heav- 
ily into any field such as education 
it must find ways to negate its own 
negation of religious liberty in that 
field and to remove its inadvertant 
preference for the exercise of non-re-' 
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ligion (which is all the Zorach decision 
means). 

There is space only to indicate that 
the larger part of this book is devoted 
to the more fundamental issues of 
Christian social theory, justifying the 
broad title, Christians and the State. 
All the major problems are treated 
with insight and clarity: the nature 
of the state, resistance to authority, 
limitation under law, civil liberties, 
democracy, and foreign policy. 


The book by Victor Murray, presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, 
based on the Hibbert Lectures of 1957, 
is not in the same class as the first 
two—at least not for American read- 
ers. Not only is its illustrative mat- 
ter based on British experience; but 
there is no firm conceptual framework 
undergirding this, and such as is in- 
dicated in chapter titles is not deter- 
minative of the content. For this rea- 
son Bennett’s book will prove more 
instructive for English readers than 
Murray’s for Americans. 

PAUL RAMSEY 


LOVE AND JUSTICE, sy REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR. ED. BY D. B. ROBERTSON. 
Philadephia, The Westminster Press, 
1957. 309 pp., $6.00. 

PIOUS AND SECULAR AMERICA, 
BY REINHOLD NieBpUHR. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 150 
pp-, $3.00. 

The first of these two books consists 
of a collection of Professor Niebuhr’s 
occasional writings, covering thirty 
years of his career as a Christian so- 
cial commentator. The profound con- 
sistency between Niebuhr’s Christian 
convictions and his statement of issues 
in society is displayed over and over 
again in this volume. The volume is 
organized as follows: general essays on 
the relation of love and justice, dis- 
cussions of American politics, political 
issues abroad, economic issues, race 
relations, problems of international re- 
lations, with particular attention giv- 
en to plans for world organization; 


the treatment of enemy nations after 
hostilities have ceased and the new 
types of bombs, and finally the paci- 
fist issue. 

Perry Miller recently noted that 
much of what Niebuhr has stood for 
in the past decades has become so 
much a part of our present view of 
the world that the excitement of it 
has been dulled. This is probably 
true especially for many contemporary 
university and seminary students. 
They have not struggled against per- 
fectionism; they have no living mem- 
ory of depression, neither world feder- 
alism nor pacifism has wooed them 
with any success. But to understand 
Niebuhr properly one has to place 
oneself within the struggles that en- 
gaged him. One relives many of the 
crises about which he cogently wrote 
as one reads these essays. The issues 
are not exclusively issues in the de- 
bate of ideas, but are issues of mo- 
rality and life itself. The authentical- 
ly prophetic witness is caught up in 
these essays from fugitive sources. 

For those who are interested in the 
development of Niebuhr’s convictions, 
Love and Justice is of great signifi- 
cance. The themes worked out in the 
epoch-making Moral Man and Immor- 
al Society are clearly prefigured in 
his articles published in the late twen- 
ties. The need to establish Christian- 
ity and Crisis is foreshadowed in many 
of the writings of the thirties. We see 
the fruits of a mind always engaged 
with the significant issues of the time, 
yet clearly reflecting a fairly consis- 
tent pattern of convictions which give 
order and meaning to events and is- 
sues. Love and Justice is a good book 
to have available. 


Pious and Secular America is made 
up of longer and more recent essays. 
Some are specifically directed to the 
current scene, e.g. the essays on higher 
education and on justice for the Ne- 
gro. Some repeat themes which have 
a ring of familiarity, attacking per- 
fectionism in ethics, the utopian men- 
tality of Enlightenment thought, and 
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the vagueness of sentimental notions 
of “love.” Here one finds the combi- 
nation of insight which is exhilarat- 
ing and excessive generalization which 
is sometimes annoying. Niebuhr’s bat- 
tle against ontologies is continued in 
this volume. He continues to find 
concepts of liberty and equality use- 
ful as operational devices for inter- 
pretation of social problems but con- 
tinues to shun the problem of the 
ontic status of these principles. In the 
final chapter on “Mystery and Mean- 
ing” we have an assertion that the 
“New Testament is free of ontologi- 
cal speculations.” Certainly the specu- 
lations are not as refined as the creedal 
arguments later became, but the Jo- 
hannine Christology and the Christol- 
ogy of Colossians imply that we have 
knowledge in Jesus Christ of the na- 
ture of God and the pattern of crea- 
tion. Niebuhr seems to come close to 
reducing revelation to a set of ideas 
that illumine the dark spots of life 
and give meaning to human existence. 
Certainly this illumination is a point 
of validation for our faith. But my 
life of thought would be much easier 
if I could be persuaded that no more 
is meant by certain Biblical passages, 
and if I could free myself as Profes- 
sor Niebuhr apparently has done from 
trying to find the relation of this exis- 
tential truth to the nature of God's 
being. 

JAMES GUSTAFSON 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 
BY Leo Baeck. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society, 1958. 302 pp., 
$4.00. 

A JEWISH UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, .8yY 
SAMUEL SANDMEL. Cincinnati, He- 
brew Union College Press, 1957. 333 
pp-, $5.00. 

One hesitates to criticize this last 
book by the late Rabbi Baeck, that 
heroic figure among German Jews in 
the “Hitler time.” And one does not 
criticize his opposition to Christianity 
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—which to him seemed not only not 
superior to Judaism, as Christians 
maintain, but definitely inferior. Ac- 
tual, empirical, historical Christianity 
is something far less than the ideal 
which many of us hold. A Jew can 
more readily see this “seamy side,” 
the intolerant, prejudiced, bigoted 
misrepresentation of the gospel that 
has led to constant persecution and 
oppression through the so-called 
“Christian” centuries. And we may 
well wish that the attempt to com- 
pare the two—usually ending in a con- 
trast—might give way to a serious ef- 
fort to find the good in both religions, 
their common elements, and the things 
they might learn from each other. 
But if Kierkegaard was right (see p. 
7), both need criticism too: “less apol- 
ogetics and more criticism.” It will do 
Christian readers good to see what 
their religion looks like in the eyes 
of a Jew, and what the obvious crit- 
icisms must be, from his point of 
view. There are some telling points, 
not only against empirical historical 
Christianity but even against the New 
Testament. “Anti-semitism,” a_herit- 
age from the pagan world, was taken 
over at a very early date by the Chris- 
tians, and appears in more than one 
passage in the New Testament. 

The first paper in this collection is 
on the Son of Man as a messianic 
title. The point is well taken: this 
title was not common among first cen- 
tury Jews. But alas, Dr. Baeck’s chro- 
nology is topsy-turvy. Barnabas is an 
“early” epistle (perhaps authentic?); 
Luke is late (early second century); 
and so on. The same is true of the 
second paper, “The Gospel as a Docu- 
ment of the History of Jewish Faith,” 
where it is emphasized that the old 
gospel tradition belongs in the Jewish 
cultural environment—a point repeat- 
edly emphasized by such modern Jew- 
ish scholars as Montefiore and Abra- 
hams. The reconstruction of the basic 
gospel narrative is interesting, but ar- 
bitrary, and often ignores the work of 
Christian scholars during the past two 
centuries. 
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Every reader is a member 
of the jury in an exciting case of 


creative religious publishing 


Three distinguished adherents of today’s leading Protestant 
theologies were invited by Westminster Press to state the 
“case,”” in non-technical terms, for the branch of religious 
thinking each upholds. These provocative new 
books are the result: 


















The Case For A New 
Reformation Theology 


By WILLIAM HorbDeRN, author of Christianity, Commu- 
nism and History, etc. Mr. Hordern presents the arguments, 
background and beliefs of that branch of present-day theol- 
ogy known as “‘neo-orthodox,”’ which the author prefers to 
call ‘New Reformation.” $3.50 


The Case For Theology 
In Liberal Perspective 


By L. HaroLtp DEWOLF, author of The Religious Revolt 
Against Reason, etc. Mr. DeWolf vigorously espouses the 
spirit of intellectual freedom that first informed the liberal 
movement, while still preserving the basic Christian tenets 
and stressing the continuing need to bear unflinching 
witness to Jesus Christ. $3.50 


The Case For 
Orthodox Theology 


By Epwarp J. CaRNELL, author A Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion, etc. Mr. Carnell states the case for the 
Protestant who maintains the traditional reliance on the 
Bible as the final source of lasting Christian doctrine. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia 7 








The chapter on “The Faith of Paul” 
likewise emphasizes the apostle’s Jew- 
ish heritage and outlook, but sets 
forth a view more in harmony with 
the scholarship of forty years ago than 
with that of today. The final paper, 
“Romantic Religion,” draws the threads 
together. The rise of Christianity is 
explained as the “victory of roman- 
ticism” in the ancient world—Paul 
compounded a blend of this “roman- 
ticism” with “a new and _ superior 
power,” taken from Judaism. The de- 
fects of this type of religion, especial- 
ly on the intellectual and social sides, 
is obvious. This is the real gravamen 
of Baeck’s critique. And yet there is 
surely much more to both Christian- 
ity and Judaism than he considers: 
penitence, prayer, adoration, worship, 
the inner, mystical life of the soul 
with God—he has a blind spot for all 
this; and yet it is the heart of religion. 
No religion lives by its ideas, its creeds 
or its theology or its code, but by the 
vital inner converse of God with man 
and man with God, in a word its 
spirituality. There is much more to 
Judaism, and much more to Chris- 
tianity, than this book envisages. 


Provost Sandmel of Hebrew Union 
College has produced an Introduction 
to the New Testament from the Jew- 
ish point of view, an excellent work 
in contact with modern theological 
scholarship both Christian and Jew- 
ish. It is a fine number in a series 
of important works from his pen: 
Philo’s Place in Judaism (1956), and 
The Genius of Paul (1958). Not every- 
one realizes that many Jews look upon 
New Testament studies as a forbidden 
territory (p. xv). But surely Jews have 
much to contribute as well as to learn 
—and not wholly to criticize—here; as 
have Christian scholars who embark 
upon Jewish studies, to their great 
profit. As in Leo Baeck’s book, there 
are many good things for a Christian 
reader to make note of. But there are 
some that deserve probing and prov- 
ing, and at least reformulation. For 
example (p. 318), the New Testament 
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Canon made the break with Judaism 
“complete and final.” That is only a 
part of the truth. The New Testament 
Canon meant the rejection of Gnos- 
ticism, first of all; and it bound the 
Christian Church far more firmly to 
history, to the past, its own past and 
the past of Judaism, the Old Testa- 
ment. For the New Testament Canon 
was no independent Bible, but the 
Christian addition to the sacred scrip- 
tures of Judaism, in their Greek trans- 
lation, and used “everywhere, always, 
and by all” in the early church as 
“the oracles of God.” But read this 
(p. 321): “The New Testament, al- 
though it is not ours, is closer to us 
than any other sacred literature which 
is not our own.” Would that all Chris- 
tians might take a similar attitude to 
the sacred literature of Judaism, and 
its continuation in the religious writ- 
ings which enshrine the spirit and the 
inner life of the ancestral faith of the 
earliest Christians! 

FREDERICK GRANT 


THE GOSPEL IN DISPUTE: The 
Relation of Christian Faith to 
other Missionary Religions, BY 
EpMUND Perry. New York, Double- 
day and Co., 1958. 230 pp., $3.95. 
This latest volume in the Christian 

Faith Series is concerned with the ar- 

resting fact that whereas in the past 

“Missions” was a one-way track, Chris- 

tian nations sending missionaries to 

non-Christian lands, today it has come 
to be a two-way track, non-Christian 
religions being active in sending mis- 
sionaries to preach in Europe and 
America. Thus the Gospel is in dis- 
pute. After illustrating the seriousness 
of this by-product of Christian mis- 
sions, the author is at pains to show 
how the Christian mission is a neces- 
sary consequence not only of the com- 
ing of Jesus as the Christ, but also 
of the revelation of God given in the 

Old Testament. Here it is refreshing 

to find insistence on the urgency of 

the Christian mission and not a plea 
to abandon our distinctive message in 
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the interests of cooperation with oth- 
er faiths. Then the author devotes 
three sections to discussing the mod- 
ern missionary message to Christians 
of Judaism, Islam, and Hinduism-Bud- 
dhism. Quite obviously the author has 
no acquaintance with the original doc- 
uments of these faiths, but is depend- 
ent on modern presentations in Eng- 
lish. This puts him completely at the 
mercy of their expositions, and leads 
him .to naive exaggeration of the im- 
portance of such an expositor as S. 
Radhakrishnan. To anyone who is ac- 
quainted with these religions in their 
own texts, and has lived for any time 
among the peoples in Oriental lands, 
these modern sophisticated interpre- 
tations for Christian consumption 
make strange reading. Even the Juda- 
ism presented by such writers as Ro- 
senzweig or Will Herberg sounds queer 
to anyone who has acquaintance with 
Talmudic Judaism as lived today in 
Jerusalem’s Mea Shearim quarter. The 
author’s defence, however, is that this 
is what the modern missionaries of 
these faiths are presenting and what 
the modern American Christian has 
to meet. Their positions he has set 
forth succinctly and clearly so far as 
he understands them. Unfortunately 
he does not develop to any extent the 
Christian answer to this propaganda, 
even though he does point out in his 
conclusion certain elements in these 
faiths which he thinks must pass away 
as they face the modern world. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


PILGRIM HYMNAL, Boston, The 
Pilgrim Press, 1958. 596 pp., 1-24: 
$2.25, 25 or more: $2.00. 

The long-awaited Pilgrim Hymnal is 
now available for distribution. Those 
who have waited for it have been well 
rewarded for their patience. The book 
evidences a concern for worship: in 
the retention of hymns known and 
loved by many, in the introduction 
of new tunes and texts from a variety 
of periods (and especially from the 
present century), and in the technical 


details designed to promote better 
congregational singing. 

The style of the book is clear and 
readable. The music notation is un- 
usually sharp. The hymn texts have 
been set between the clefs (except for 
the rare case of extremely long texts 
where a few stanzas have been placed 
below the music). All of the items in 
the book have been numbered con- 
secutively, including alternate tunes, so 
that confusion over the tune to be 
used is virtually eliminated. 

A total of 456 hymns allows great 
variety of music and text. Of the total, 
40 hymns show a second tune or ar- 
rangement (such as a setting with the 
melody in the tenor). The absence of 
many alternate tunes—particularly the 
situation of three or four alternates— 
makes choices easier. Since the tunes 
have been so carefully chosen, ample 
selection is present, even where there 
might have been more alternates in 
older books. Occasionally alternate 
words are printed (without music) for 
the preceding tune. Since in the pre- 
ceding hymn, however, the “normal” 
text has been used with the music, 
this manner of printing words with- 
out music should not cause difficulty. 

Three regional sources of tunes are 
particularly in evidence: English, 
American, and German. In the latter 
category are many magnificent chor- 
ales. The value of the Scotch, Gen- 
evan, etc., Psalter tunes has been rec- 
ognized, and it is unfortunate that 
even more of these could not be in- 
cluded. It is a pleasure, though, to 
see that the good tunes which have 
been included have not been overused 
for a variety of texts. 

While as might be expected the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries are most 
heavily represented in text and music, 
one of the great strengths of the book 
is the material from our own century. 
The texts and/or tunes of approxi- 
mately 80 of this century’s hymn ef- 
forts are included and represent a 
great step forward. 

The texts of the hymns represent 
major theological convictions and 
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make the book useful to a variety of 
denominations. From carols, spirituals, 
and children’s hymns to versicles, des- 
cants, and “anthem” material there is 
sufficient range of degree of difficulty 
and theological expression to suit a 
variety of occasions and performers. 

One interesting aspect of the hymnal 
is the lowering of the key of many of 
the hymns to make them suitable for 
unison congregational singing. This 
effort to improve congregational sing- 
ing, which is obviously the primary 
goal of the book, is to be commended. 
It does, however, hinder four-part 
choir use of some of the material. 

A section at the rear of the book 
entitled “Service Music” should prove 
most helpful to the average choir. In- 
troductions and responses are simple 
and appropriate to worship. Alternate 
settings of the Gloria Patri, the Doxol- 
ogy, and other standard elements are 
given along with the familiar ones. 
The chant settings of several texts are 
worthy of inspection. Possibly some 
choirs will be introduced for the first 
time to the possibilities of descants by 
the four printed in this section. 

Orders for Worship for the normal 
observances of the local congregation 
are given. While the heritage of Con- 
gregationalism is present, also to be 
observed are interests in historical 
precision and _ current theological 
trends. The latter becomes most ob- 
vious in the categories and content of 
suggested prayers. 

There are slightly fewer responsive 
psalter readings in this book than there 
were in the old Pilgrim Hymnal. They 
do stick strictly to the Psalms, how- 
ever. Some will consider the use of 
the Revised Standard text in this sec- 
tion a drawback. The readings are 
given without titles or indication of 
use for particular occasions. 

In this hymnal there are 28 unison 
readings given, as opposed to 10 in 
the old book. They are taken from 
Old and New Testaments, the Apoc- 
rypha, and early Church literature. It 
is interesting to note that the King 
James version is used in this section 
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for the 23rd Psalm. (Only one litany 
is presented in the book, and this as 
part of the Worship Aids section.) 
An organ edition which will stay 
open on the music rack is available. 
It is sincerely hoped that a companion 
for the Hymnal will soon be avail- 
able. Appropriate notes on the use of 
hymns, their sources, their writers and 
composers, supplementary materials, 
and other matters would greatly in- 
crease the effective use of the book 
in a variety of areas. This “new” Pil- 
grim Hymnal is an_ outstanding 
achievement, representing concern for 
the effective worship of God, thor- 
ough scholarship, and imaginative ap- 
proach to the music program of the 
local church. 
GorDON W. STEARNS, JR. 


JACOB’S LADDER: -The Meaning 
of Worship, BY WILLIAM NICHOLLS, 
72 pp.; ESSAYS ON THE LORD’S 
SUPPER, BY Oscar CULLMANN AND 
F. J. LEENHARDT, 85 pp.; AN EX- 
PERIMENTAL LITURGY, By J. 
G. Davies, G. F. Cope, AND D. A. 
TytLer, 72 pp.; from Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship, Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1958. All volumes 
$1.50. 

LITURGICAL RENEWAL: Studies 
in Catholic and Protestant De- 
velopments on the Continent, BY 
J. D. Benorr. London, SCM Press, 
1958. 112 pp., $1.50. 

Few “signs of hope” offer more en- 
couragement for the life of the Church 
today than the many conversations be- 
ing carried on in one form or another 
on what is frequently called “liturgi- 
cal renewal.” The way in which the 
Church thinks and speaks of her wor- 
ship is of course always revealing, and 
anyone who will listen to what is said 
in these volumes—not untypical of 
many similar works being published 
here and abroad—can certainly take 
heart. Running through all these 
books are a number of common 
themes: an ecumenical conception of 
worship as involving the very sub- 
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stance of Christian unity; a concern 
to recover Biblical foundations of 
worship; the organic interrelation of 
theology and liturgy; liturgy as ines- 
capably established in and expressive 
of the doctrine of the Church; re-eval- 
uation and re-appropriation of the 
riches of Christian tradition; the im- 
portance of restoring the unity of 
preaching and sacrament; worship and 
symbolism. These themes are given 
greater or lesser emphasis depending 
on where an author chooses to locate 
himself in the liturgical spectrum, but 
that they are prophetic for the great- 
er “renewal of the Church” of which 
we speak so much in our time, it 
would be hard to deny. 

Nicholl’s book, Jacob’s Ladder: The 
Meaning of Worship, is probably the 
most significant in that it goes straight 
to the core of the fundamental litur- 
gical problem facing the Church to- 
day, redefinition of the theological 
bases of worship in authentically Bibli- 
cal terms. The foundation of worship, 
Nicholls holds, is and must be chris- 
tological. As Christ’s person and work 
embodied the downward movement of 
God’s grace and the upward move- 
ment of man’s response, so worship 
in His Name must reproduce the 
christological pattern: proclaiming 
God’s Word of grace (but the Word 
in all its fullness and forms, not mere- 
ly the verbum audibile), making re- 
sponse (joyfully joining man’s latreia 
—service, obedience—with His), in the 
life of the Holy Spirit (Whose pres- 
ence alone constitutes the Church and 
bestows upon the members the capaci- 
ty to worship). Man’s worship, in oth- 
er words, is to be thought of as es- 
sentially eucharistic in substance if 
not in form, Christ’s sacrifice recapi- 
tulated and gratefully offered in an- 
other mode, the service and obedience 
of the Head fulfilled in the members 
of the Body. A theological mystique 
pervades Nicholls’ writing that will 
seem strange if not offensive to some 
people, and in the latter part of his 
argument he seems perhaps over-rigid 
in declaring the christological pattern 
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Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 


Introductory Hebrew 
Method and Manual 
Paper $1.75 Cloth $2.50 


Long out of print, here are 
two famous textbooks by 
one of the world’s foremost 
Hebraic scholars. 


The renowned Harper meth- 
od teaches the student to 
read entire words during 
the first lesson, steadily in- 
crease scope and facility 
until he is well prepared 
for advanced study, by the 
end of the first semester. 


Though Harper — then 
President of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago—died in 1906, 
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to be the essence of worship and so 
requiring unity bordering on unifor- 
mity. He also verges on a certain pa- 
tronizing attitude toward Free Church 
worship (he is an Anglican). Never- 
theless it seems to this reviewer that 
the burden of proof falls on those who 
dissent from his thesis. 


Cullmann’s monograph on “The 
Meaning of the Lord’s Supper in 
Primitive Christianity,’ and Leen- 
hardt’s longer monograph on “This Is 
My Body,” in Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper, are particularized but very 
important interpretations of the Holy 
Communion. Cullmann investigates 
the meaning with which primitive 
Christianity invested its cultic meal in 
order to determine the relation be- 
tween the Pauline Lord’s Supper, with 
its accent on the death of Christ, and 
the earlier type of eucharistic cele- 
bration of the Christian community 
before Paul, with its characteristic 
notes of joy and fellowship in the 
Resurrection of Christ. The clue, 
Cullmann believes, lies in the origin 
of the latter in the love-feast type of 
meals which the first Christians took 
together immediately after Jesus’ 
death, when they first experienced his 
Resurrection presence. These meals 
pre-dated Paul’s institution, and were 
characterized by three motifs which 
account for their joy: “Christ risen, 
Christ present, Christ yet to come.” 
It was the genius of Paul to rein- 
terpret and restructure the primitive 
type of celebration with his own the- 
ology of redemption centering pri- 
marily in the death of Christ and the 
new covenant, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether under Paul’s influence 
the Lord’s Supper has not been de- 
prived of the festival note of Resur- 
rection joy which seems authentically 
to have marked its earliest observance. 

Leenhardt’s essay summons us to re- 
appraise Roman and Protestant con- 
ceptions of the Holy Communion in 
light of the question: “Did Jesus 
Christ wish to establish a relation 
with his Church by means other than 
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the spoken word?” The answer—di- 
rected mainly to Protestants—is a de- 
liberate and scholarly “yes,” and rests 
on a careful analysis of Hebrew 
thought and speech within which Je- 
sus’ mind must certainly have moved 
and only in light of which we can 
begin to fathom his intention in in- 
stituting the Holy Communion. Leen- 
hardt assumes the Passover frame of 
the Lord’s Supper, and holds that 
Jesus’ intention was to join himself 
mystically with the bread as the in- 
strument of his corporal presence 
(“This is my body”), that Jesus’ ac- 
tion in breaking and giving the bread 
was more important than his words 
because his action signified the self- 
offering of his total ministry, and that 
efficacious faith accepts this intention 
and so receives the bread not so much 
as physico-chemical substance but as 
the very means of rendering Jesus cor- 
porally present. Leenhardt is well 
aware that this is high doctrine in- 
deed, and while he disavows any trans- 
mutation of matter, he is not averse 
to talking in terms of transubstantia- 
tion if the reader will accept his defi- 
nition of transubstantiation, i.e. that 
as the essence of all created things 
lies in the divine intention being real- 
ized through them, so the essential 
reality of the bread of communion 
becomes for the man of faith the bodi- 
ly presence of Christ because of the 
intention Christ himself has imparted 
to it. 

The significance of Leenhardt’s es- 
say lies perhaps not so much in his 
argument, though it is impressively 
albeit modestly made, as in the fact 
that a distinguished Swiss Protestant 
theologian can even talk this way. 
Clearly, we are being compelled to 
rethink—perhaps one should say re- 
pray—our way back into the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper at a depth that 
undercuts much of our conventional 
liturgical conversation and humbles us 
in our affable superficiality e.g. per- 
haps “what we need is just to observe 
Communion more often, never mind 
about the doctrine.” Such issues as the 
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intention of Jesus, the real presence, 
anamnesis, the sacrament as sacrifice, 
the problem of opus operatum, these 
—as Cullmann’s concern for the origi- 
nal Biblical character of the rite— 
have to do with the very stuff of faith. 
And if faith renews liturgy and liturgy 
faith, then how we conceive and con- 
duct the Lord’s Supper is close to the 
heart of things. 


Two additional volumes, J. D. Be- 
noit’s Liturgical Renewal: Studies in 
Catholic and Protestant Developments 
on the Continent, and An Experimen- 
tal Liturgy by J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope 
and D. A. Tytler, forcefully illustrate 
the dissatisfaction felt by many peo- 
ple with a “torso liturgy,” i.e. a serv- 
ice of preaching only, without the sac- 
rament. Christian worship must in- 
clude both, and no longer can Protes- 
tantism be content to tarry liturgically 
“in the post-Reformation wilderness” 
(so Benoit) in which the service of 
the word has been exalted to the neg- 
lect of the sacrament. These two vol- 
umes describe how both in England 
and on the Continent the full liturgy 
is being restructured and restated 
along sound Biblical and theological 
lines, with fresh appreciation of the 
light that many traditions—including 
the Roman—can provide. Substantial- 
ly the same concerns emerge in these 
two volumes—the importance of lay 
participation in the liturgy, the radi- 
cally corporate character of worship, 
the conception of communion as much 
more than bare memorial, the recov- 
ery of the notes of joy and victory, 
the restoration of the liturgical year, 
etc. It is heartening indeed to learn 
how “liturgical renewal” is deepening 
the life of the Church in many quar- 
ters today. 

It should perhaps be added that 
the first three of these volumes are 
part of a series of four “Ecumenical 
Studies in Worship,” conceived and 
prepared by an international commit- 
tee of distinguished scholars drawn 
from the Continent, England and the 
United States. The last book, Benoit’s, 


is one of seven volumes in a series of 
“Studies in Ministry and Worship,” 
written by British and Continental 
scholars, edited by G. W. H. Lampe, 
and published by SCM Press. 

PauL W. Hoon 


CONSCIENCE ON CAMPUS, BY 
Watpo Beacu. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. 121 pp., $2.50. 
This rather short book was written 

as a study book for the recent YM- 

YWCA Quadrennial Conference. Its 

aims “are to analyze the morality of 

the American campus from the stand- 
point of the Christian faith and to 
try to show the relevance of Chris- 
tian ethics to the day-to-day decisions 

which have to be made.” (p. 11) 

Dr. Beach begins by clarifying the 
nature of Christian ethics, stating it 
is not legalism, but perspective, not 
pietism but Christian realism, not 
ethical humanism, but a system in 
response to God “as he acts in na- 
ture, in history, and crucially in Jesus 
Christ,” with its norm of “faithful 
love.” 

With devastating precision, the au- 
thor peels away the public relations 
veneer of college catalogues to un- 
cover the contemporary college cam- 
pus—its lack of a valid philosophy 
of education, the loss of significant 
goals, the tyranny of grades, and the 
erection of false gods in the name 
of “justification by adjustment.” 

Dr. Beach shows the relation of 
the Christian faith to four major 
ethical problems: excessive drinking, 
sexual customs, fraternities and soror- 
ities, and academic dishonesty, and 
calls for “the right care and feeding 
of consciences.” 

This is an excellent book, literate, 
concise, and witty, and is one of the 
finest efforts to date to apply the 
newer trends in theological and ethi- 
cal thinking to specific ethical prob- 
lems. It should do much to answer 
unthinking criticism that the “new 
theologies” have no ethical sensitivity. 
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One finds little fault with what is 
said, but wishes that the author had 
included two more emphases in this 
necessarily short book. The power of 
the Christian community to under- 
gird and strengthen the individual as 
he makes difficult ethical decisions 
definitely receives short shrift. While 
it is, of course, correct that the in- 
dividual conscience should be nour- 
ished so that it can stand against the 
powers of conformity, the individual 
needs to be reminded that he is not 
alone on the campus, and that the 
nurture of the Christian community 
is his for the receiving. 

Second, Dr. Beach, in his enthu- 
siasm to show that Christianity is not 
legalistic, does scant justice to the 
tenets of the historic Christian faith. 
Just as the Church is not a group of 
individuals with like opinions, it also 
is not a group of individuals with 
like consciences. Rather than combat- 
ing campus cultural relativism, the 
accent on individualism too easily 
lends itself to that very relativism 
it seeks to undercut. 

While this book will be an excel- 
lent resource for the student who is 
awakening to the Gospel, it has little 
apologetic appeal for the vast major- 
ity of our students, who are either 
indifferent or openly hostile to the 
faith. The campus scene desperately 
needs an apologetic book with the 
same vitality, integrity, and central 
message of Conscience on Campus. 
ALLAN J. Burry 


THE RESTORATION OF MEAN- 
ING TO CONTEMPORARY LIFE, 
BY PAUL ELMEN. Garden City. Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1958. 194 pp., $3.95. 
This is an unusually perceptive 

study of the sin and salvation of man, 

seen in relation to ‘the art of the 
fall’ and ‘the art of redemption.’ Dr. 

Elmen’s book (one of the Christian 

Faith Series which has Reinhold 

Niebuhr as consulting editor) is de- 

veloped in terms of three great 
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themes: The Boredom, The Horror 
and The Glory. 

Dr. Elmen notes the particular 
kinds of boredom “in which the sub- 
ject is both corrupted and corrupt- 
ing, in which a radical lack of in- 
terest draws all around it with com- 
pelling monotony toward the abyss 
where nothing matters, nothing at 
all.” He comes, finally, to the dam- 
nation of that depth of boredom 
“which unites the sufferer and the 
occasion in a bond of sympathy which 
denies the relevance of glory.” He dif- 
ferentiates three degrees of boredom: 
the demon of noonday, acedia and 
“the ennui which is hopeless because 
it does not recognize itself as such.” 

The section of the book dealing 
with boredom possesses unusual val- 
ue for all pastors who must minis- 
ter to the problems created by bore- 
dom, loneliness and estrangement in 
the lives of their parishioners. 

“Pity the bored man, for his emp- 
tiness breeds horror,” writes Dr. El- 
men, bridging Chapters I and II. Dr. 
Elmen analyzes the reason why the 
modern tragic hero cannot move us 
so deeply as does Oedipus. It is be- 
cause the classical mind had a more 
elevated idea of what man might be- 
come, and therefore how far he might 
fall. So, Death of a Salesman lacked 
the element of true tragedy “since 
the full ideal of human greatness had 
been neither envisaged nor betrayed.” 

We move to a consideration of the 
demonic, and the author, feeling that 
Brunner’s definition of the word does 
not do justice to its primitive power, 
accepts Kierkegaard’s definition: “be- 
ing dominated by an alien power 
which threatens our dissolution.” 
There is sharp cognizance of ‘the ec- 
stasy of disintegration, and a treat- 
ment of the happiness of the artist 
who, having brooded over chaos, 
with great strength has molded its 
wild elements. The author tells us 
that the artist’s happiness, however, 
will be linked to the affirmation of 
pain, more precisely to the affirma- 
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tion of life which includes beauty 
and horror, boredom and pain. 

So many contemporary writers seem 
transfixed by the categories of The 
Boredom or The Horror, and do not 
move on to The Glory! The Glory? 
It is “the one unbearable splendor 
the exultant majesty which is cele- 
brated in the Mosaic theophanies”; 
and there is a true glory of man, “the 
discovery of what a man truly is in 
the eyes of God.” A profound and 
lasting contribution of this book is 
that, while reading about The Bore- 
dom and The Horror, one is aware 
that there lies ahead, a few sections 
or a few pages hence, the fulfilling 
section about The Glory. This can 
fill even a pastoral need for the 
reader. The book points to the doxa 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
reveals the futility of seeking to find 
glory in our individual selves or in 
collective groupings of men. The 
doxa, the glory, is of God alone and 
revealed to us in and through Jesus 
Christ. Because of this, glory may be 
appropriated by us in our own lives; 
unmistakably, “we can have, even on 
this unpromising planet, a foretaste 
of that heaven where, his glory con- 
templating, we shall never have our 
fill.” 

The author includes in his discus- 
sion Godot, Simone Weil, Eliot, Ber- 
nanos, Aquinas, Charles Williams, 
Barth, Camus, Kafka, Lord Byron, 
Baudelaire—on and on goes the list, 
stimulating and _ catholic. Elmien’s 
analysis of boredom and horror (al- 
ways related to ‘the art of the fall’) 
is valuable and convincing. His ex- 
position of the doxa is original and 
possesses the importance of emphas- 
izing a needed dimension in our cur- 
rent theological discussion. A review- 
er must underline the happy fact that 
this short theological book is written 
in a memorably stunning style. 

MALCOLM Boyp 


THE AMERICAN STYLE: Essays 


in Value and Performance, ED. BY 

E.tinc E. Morison. New York, Har- 

per & Brothers, 1958. 426 pp., $5.00. 

Like the Lerner volume, The Amer 
ican Style takes an introspective look 
at American society and institutions. 
The book consists of a series of es- 
says by distinguished American intel- 
lectuals, including Abraham Kaplan, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, George F. 
Kennan, Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. 
Murray, and W. W. Rostow. Com- 
menting on their essays are David 
Potter, David Riesman, Richard Hof- 
stadter, and other scholars. These dis- 
cussions represent the mature reflec- 
tions of students from nearly all the 
academic disciplines, with the excep- 
tion that a theologian is conspicuous- 
ly absent. 

There is a diffuse quality about this 
book. It may best be depicted as re- 
flections on the variations of a set of 
themes, such as: the way of the prob- 
lem of good and evil is handled in 
American culture; what is happening 
to “individualism” as a value theme 
in American society; theory versus 
practice in American values; prob- 
lems of public policy in the context 
of bureaucratic structures; and the 
problem of order and innovation in 
social organization. Each theme is 
treated by a different author. This 
reviewer would have appreciated the 
analysis of fewer themes in an inter- 
disciplinary manner. Moreover, these 
essays are uneven in size, style, and 
quality. One essay is over a hundred 
pages, while another is a scant dozen 
pages; one essay is a weighty philo- 
sophical analysis, another is a collec- 
tion of largely undigested anthropo- 
logical research notes, and a third is 
a charming dialogue among three 
scholarly friends engaged in a fireside 
chat. In short, the volume lacks a 
certain rigor, which is ordinarily the 
hallmark of its authors. 

Rosert LEE 
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HE THAT COMETH, sy Sicmunp 
MowINCKEL. TRANSLATED BY G. W. 
ANDERSON. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 528 pp., $6.50. 
This book was originally published 

in Copenhagen under the title Han 
som kommer (1951). Its appearance in 
English is an event of no little im- 
portance for all students of the Bible, 
whether of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. Professor Mowinckel has occu- 
pied himself for several decades with 
questions relating to the sacral king- 
ship, the origins of eschatology, and 
the vast cultural matrix out of which 
he believes they emerge in the reli- 
gions of the ancient Near East. As 
early as 1922 he dealt with many of 
the issues of cult, divine enthrone- 
ment, and eschatology in his famous 
Psalmenstudien II: Das Thronbestei- 
gungsfest Jahwds und der Ursprung der 
Eschatologie. While not many scholars 
have adopted his views in the somewhat 
extreme form in which he stated them, 
this work has exerted great influence 
upon all subsequent studies in this 
field. What makes Mowinckel such a 
stimulating scholar is that he employs 
so many different approaches and al- 
ways in an independent and creative 
way. He has not been willing to sur- 
render the methodology of historical 
criticism as some of his Scandinavian 
colleagues have done. He enriches his 
investigations by perceptive form-crit- 
cal studies after the manner of Her- 
mann Gunkel, but he has gone far 
beyond Gunkel in his stress upon cul- 
tic setting and provenance. Despite his 
critical attitude toward traditio-his- 
torical criticism, he himself employs 
it and with profit. 

As is suggested by the title, Mow- 
inckel is interested first of all in the 
theme of the Messiah and the vari- 
egated ideology associated with it. Part 
I deals with “The Future King in 
Early Jewish Eschatology” (pp. 3-260); 
Part II with “The Messiah in Later 
Judaism” (pp. 261-450). He is careful 
to define his terms, and it is impor- 
tant to observe that whether we agree 
or disagree with his understanding of 
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the meaning of the crucial term “es- 
chatology,” it is essential that we ac- 
cept his views tentatively if we are to 
grasp the force of his discussion. His 
survey of the relevant materials and 
his dating of them help to determine 
the course of his argument. The de- 
scription of the royal ideology in the 
ancient Near East and of its develop- 
ment within Israel in the figure of 
Yahweh’s Anointed requires careful 
reading, and a check of all the refer- 
ences given here will greatly enrich 
one’s grasp of this field. It may seem 
surprising to some readers that the 
discussion of the Messiah appears so 
late in the book, but the reasons are 
clear. Mowinckel (rightly) sées the 
Messiah as an eschatological figure, 
and he believes that eschatology in 
the proper meaning of the term is a 
late development. If one accepts Mo- 
winckel’s definition of the term, he 
is surely correct. One must always dis- 
tinguish in the Old Testament be- 
tween what belongs to the ideology of 
the sacral king and what is messianic 
in the strict construction of the word. 
There has often been confusion here, 
and of course there is considerable 
disagreement as to whether the one 
or the other is present in a particu- 
lar context. In this connection the 
treatment of the king in the future 
hope of Israel (i.e. of the Messiah) 
will reward close study, especially the 
figure of the scion of David’s line. 
The first major division of the book 
closes with an extended discussion of 
the Servant of the Lord, a subject to 
which Mowinckel has made many no- 
table contributions. He still thinks of 
four Servant Songs in Second Isaiah, 
much in the manner of Duhm, a po- 
sition which I find difficult to main- 
tain. Yet it is interesting to observe 
that he admits many connections and 
affinities between the songs and the 
poems and at times seems to open the 
possibility that they may be the work 
of the same writer. 

The second division gives a_ brief 
treatment of the eschatology of later 
Judaism, in which two main stages 
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are identified: the early view of “the 
last things” and the later view, which 
is dualistic and apocalyptic and has 
its roots in Persian modes of thought. 
The description of the national Mes- 
siah is detailed (like that of the sacral 
king in Part I). The last chapter, a 
very long and rich one, is chiefly de- 
voted to the intertestamentary period 
and the New Testament. It is devoted 
to the conception of the Son of Man, 
whose origins are traced to the Orien- 
tal cosmological and_ eschatological 
myth of the primordial man. He re- 
jects Joachim Jeremias’ view of the 
atoning suffering and death of the 
Son of Man. Mowinckel believes that 
Jesus himself was the first to under- 
stand the real meaning of Isaiah 53 
and to apply it to himself. 

The foregoing sketch makes no 
claim to a review. The book is too 
rich for any summary and evaluation. 
Behind it lies many years of research. 
In some ways it is the crown of Mo- 
winckel’s labors. One is happy to add 
that the price is extremely reasonable. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


STUDIES IN GENESIS, sy D. T. 
Nites. Philadelphia, The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1958. 109 pp., $2.50. 
From the pen of the noted Method- 

ist evangelist of Ceylon has come an- 

other provocative theological study, 
this time comprising a series of brief 
essays which take their point of de- 
parture from themes suggested by 
texts drawn primarily from the early 
portions of the Book of Genesis. The 
author has rightly evaluated the fun- 
damental importance of Genesis for 
understanding Biblical theology as a 
whole, and in light of this, has con- 
sciously endeavored to discuss the the- 
ology of Genesis in terms of the en- 
tire Biblical context. This procedure 
has its validity, and in Dr. Niles’ ca- 
pable hands, produces some rather re- 
warding results, though the reader 
who demands a more or less rigorous 
application of the strictures of exege- 
sis may occasionally feel a certain un- 
easiness at the distance perceivable 





between the propria vis of the Gene- 
sis text and some of the ulterior theo- 
logical conclusions (and terminology) 
reached from it. 

In his preface, Dr. Niles has labeled 
his interpretive approach to the Bible 
as “existential,” seeking to convey by 
that term a methodology by which “we 
become not spectators of but partici- 
pants in the Biblical events” (p. 18). 
To guard against any thorough-going 
subjectivism here, he correctly cau- 
tions that such an approach cannot 
be used without acknowledging the 
results of other methods of Biblical 
study, viz., the allegorical, typological, 
didactic, historical, and liberal. It is 
to Dr. Niles’ credit that he has not 
been unduly influenced by any one 
of these so that his finished work 
shows balance and persuasiveness. 

The book is divided into three ma- 
jor sections. The first, entitled “The 
God of the Bible,” focuses upon the 
Biblical conception of the existence 
and presence of God, explicated in 
terms of His activity: His ruling and 
overruling; His working and cooper- 
ating; His redeeming and rejecting; 
His fulfilling and delaying fulfillment. 
The order of treatment is based pri- 
marily on the logic of the author’s 
mind rather than on the presentation- 
al arrangement of Genesis, and thus 
the theological ideas are supported by 
scripture passages taken more or less 
at random from the first sixteen chap- 
ters of Genesis. This general method 
is followed throughout most of the 
book. Part Two expounds the theme, 
“God’s Intention and Man’s Revolt,” 
beginning with a superb little essay 
expounding the motif of God’s glory 
(doxa) as the purpose of creation, and 
then tracing the implications of this 
through the paradox of man’s freedom 
and God’s sovereignty, the nature of 
faith, the correlation between sin and 
sex as well as sin and society, con- 
cluding with a concise treatment of 
the relationship between divine judg- 
ment and grace. In Part Three, bear- 
ing the rubric, “The Constants of 
History,” the author is fundamentally 
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concerned with the important Biblical 
concept of time—its beginning and 
end, the difference between chronos 
and kairos, the “unique particular.” 
Dr. Niles closes his book, however, by 
examining the call of the Church in 
terms of the meaning and import of 
the call of Abraham, a section which 
deserves careful reading for its sug- 
gestive thought and fresh approach. 
There is much in the theological 
insight of Dr. Niles that is not par- 
ticularly new or unusual, but he pos- 
sesses such a facility for clarity of ex- 
pression, for catching in brief com- 
pass the essence of what he wants to 
say, and for stimulating the reader to 
further Biblical study that one can- 
not help but recommend this book 
to all students of the Bible. 
Grorce M. LANDES 


THE WORLD OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT, sy Cyrus H. Gorpon, 
2nD Rev. Ep. Garden City, Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958. 312 pp., 
$3.95. 

The first edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1953 under the title Jn- 
troduction to Old Testament Times. 
Now some five years later, profiting 
from the constructive critical reviews 
of the initial publication, Dr. Gor- 
don has prepared a careful revision, 
in which he has modified or given 
up a number of the more infelicitous 
judgments incorporated in the earlier 
volume, and in which he has also 
added some new material reflecting 
the continually advancing frontiers of 
biblical scholarship since 1953. The 
organization and methodology of the 
revised edition are essentially the 
same. The old chapter headings are 
retained; one entirely new chapter 
describing “The Old Testament in 
the Making” is appended at the end. 
Many new footnotes have been added 
to the text to up-date the bibliography 
and provide fresh information; others 
have been completely re-written or 
deleted altogether. Significant among 
the major additions to the book is 
Gordon’s emphasis on the East Medi- 
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terranean (Cypro-Minoan) background 
to early Israelite traditions, citing the 
importance of the recently deciphered 
Cretan Linear B Texts. His conclu- 
sions here are probably too far-reach- 
ing (cf. p. 32, and p. 85, note 21), 
yet important enough to receive se- 
rious consideration. Less satisfactory 
is his suggested Semitic (Accadian) 
“key” for identifying the language of 
Cretan Linear A, still a matter of 
heated controversy. In dealing with 
Israel’s history, Gordon has now 
given proper weight to the Chroni- 
cler’s work, which was largely dis- 
missed in the 1953 edition. Through- 
out, he has faithfully endeavored to 
illuminate Israelite history by means 
of the important archaeological and 
epigraphic data; this reviewer has 
noted only one significant omission: 
failure to mention the new light on 
the last days of Judah shed by the 
recently published (1956) tablets of 
the Nebuchadrezzar Chronicle. In 
his concluding chapter, Gordon has 
briefly formulated the important bear- 
ing of the Dead Sea Scrolls on the 
major problems of Old Testament 
text and canon. Designed as a text- 
book for the author’s own course in 
the history of Old Testament times, 
this work provides an admirable sur- 
vey of the field, with many stimulat- 
ing insights. Yet the student must be 
admonished not to read it uncritical- 
ly, for despite the author’s avowed 
intention “to go where the sources 
lead without fabricating or adhering to 
hypotheses” (p. 32), the hypothetical 
still remains, and it is not always plau- 
sible, or even probable. 

GrorcE M. LANDES 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION, sy Witem F. 
ZuurRDEEG. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 320 pp., $4.75. 
One of the most articulate and vig- 

orous (not to say missionary-minded) 

philosophic movements of recent de- 
cades is that which is often called log- 
ical or semantic analysis. This move- 
ment has had the single-mindedness 
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of fundamental or radical criticism of 
many traditional ideas and values, 
Rooted in the empiricism of Hume, 
logical analysis became an overt move- 
ment, complete with method and pro- 
gram, in the Vienna circle of the 
1920’s and early 1930's. This group of 
philosophers formulated positivism as 
a set of rules for the use of language. 
They stipulated two and only two 
forms of meaning, empirical and logi- 
cal. Statements which did not fall into 
either of these categories were judged 
meaningless nonsense, or only of pri- 
vate, subjective or emotive meaning. 
Such canons of meaning condemned 
to nonsense most of the statements of 
traditional metaphysics, ethics and re- 
ligion. 

While this stark positivism has been 
superseded by other less reductive 
forms of analysis, the critical interest 
in the various forms of language has 
continued. This interest has generated 
the question: What are the nature 
and significance of religious language? 
For religion is among other things lan- 
guage. It is the language of Bible, of 
witness, of prayer, creed, theology, etc. 
Thus to study the distinctively reli- 
gious uses of language is perhaps a 
new approach to an old subject mat- 
ter. 

These currents of thought set the 
context of Professor Zuurdeeg’s book. 
At present Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Religion at McCormick 
Seminary, he was a student of philos- 
ophy in Vienna, as well as a Reformed 
pastor in Holland in Hitler days. The 
other main influence on his thinking 
is existentialism. The result of these 
combined influences is a good sum- 
mary statement—one of the best yet 
to appear in the rapidly increasing lit- 
erature of the subject of the nature 
of religious language. 

Man for Zuurdeeg is man-who- 
speaks. Through speech man estab- 
lishes his existence. Religious language 
thus articulates convictions which de- 
fine man’s existence. Man is his lan- 
guage. Such language is also an ex- 
pression of power, as that term is 


used by Van der Leeuw and others. 
From such basic statements of convic- 
tion proceed, in turn, statements of 
world-view and metaphysics. 

Professor Zuurdeeg believes that the 
traditional alliance between religion 
and philosophic idealism should be 
terminated, and a neutral type of 
analytic method of philosophizing 
should be substituted. His own meth- 
od of philosophic study presumably 
illustrates this method. He has a pen- 
chant for classifications and diagrams, 
instead of traditional philosophic anal- 
ysis. Some of the least impressive as- 
pects of his book are his analyses of 
the philosophies of Whitehead, Til- 
lich and Dewey. It may be questioned, 
I believe, whether one may analyze 
other people’s metaphysics without in- 
volving oneself, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, in metaphysical analysis. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of 
this book is its attempt to combine 
logical analysis and existentialism. To 
many students of contemporary philos- 
ophy this may sound like a new meet- 
ing of extreme. But surely existential- 
ism gravely needs clarification; and 
logical analysis conversely needs some 
relation to the existential concerns of 
men. Professor Zuurdeeg has sought to 
bring these two types of thought to- 
gether in the study of religion. This is 
an encouraging start. It is a challenge 
to other students of the field who dis- 
agree with some of Zuurdeeg’s em- 
phases to push this new form of study 
further. 

Not the least valuable aspect of Zu- 
urdeeg’s work for American students 
is his reference to continental Eu- 
ropean movements in the study of 
religion. Conversely, his work is not 
so well oriented to currents of study 
in Great Britain and America. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 


EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, 
BY J. N. D. Ketry. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958. 500 pp., $5.75. 
Principal Kelly here offers us the 

first new tour through the region of 

early Christian doctrine available in 
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the last quarter of a century, at least 
for English-speakers. Readers well in- 
structed by Professor C. C. Richard- 
son will see little unfamiliar scenery, 
but the ride is smooth and the itin- 
erary complete. 

The unusual feature of this survey 
is the completeness of the treatment 
of the sacraments and eschatology. The 
summaries of historical developments, 
for example of the chaotic post-nicene 
period, are very well done. The intro- 
ductory chapter, summarizing the back- 
ground of the early centuries, should 
also be mentioned in the same con- 
nection. The chief novelty of the work, 
as far as I can see, is the incorpora- 
tion here of the author’s most inter- 
esting work on the early creedal state- 
ments reflected in the New Testament 
and the Fathers, and his views on the 
homoousion of Nicaea. 

This book on the whole exhibits an 
unobtrusive but definite orthodox bias 
which, of course, is not in itself a detri- 
ment to good scholarship and which 
is indeed a welcome counterbalance 
to the great and continuing influence 
of Harnack’s general thesis, if not his 
detailed views. What is unfortunate 
is that the writer’s standpoint makes 
it unnecessary for him to press the 
views he discusses so as to make them 
yield up their ultimate implications. 
He seems to me too content to let the 
more vicious among the sleeping dogs 
continue their naps: Scripture and 
tradition, the ontological Trinity, the 
implications of the classical christol- 
ogies, the doctrines of the atonement. 
It is especially to be regretted that he 
does not pursue the christological 
question beyond the Council of Chal- 
cedon itself. 

What is of the most practical mo- 
ment is the question of this book’s re- 
lation to the other standard textbooks 
on doctrinal history—McGiffert, See- 
berg, and Bethune-Baker. Kelly is 
more readable than Bethune-Baker, 
and a fortiori more so than Seeberg. 
He is a good match for A. C. McGif- 
fert and on the whole stays closer to 
the sources in his exposition. Here, of 
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course, no one can match Seeberg— 
and perhaps no one should try. Kelly 
is as well documented as Bethune- 
Baker, but this documentation is not 
very useful for most of us, since there 
is little quotation in extenso—not so 
much as in Bethune-Baker—the bur- 
den being carried by references to the 
standard, that is to say Latin, au- 
thorities. 

As a useful textbook it must be com- 
pared to Bethune-Baker. Kelly is more 
extensive, better written and twenty- 
five years more recent. On the other 
hand it is not, I think, so well organ- 
ized. Kelly sticks to his last as a histor- 
ian of doctrines with painful concen- 
tration, so much so that not only are 
general movements like logos-theology 
slighted, but doctrines are unneces- 
sarily sub-divided and _ theologians 
quartered without mercy. It seems to 
me somewhat meaningless, for exam- 
ple, to distinguish between trinitarian 
and christological issues before Nicaea. 
Obviously this distinction would have 
been meaningless at the time and 
merely confuses the issue now. What 
is more important, however, is the 
isolating of the various aspects of the 
thought of a single Father. All his- 
tories of doctrine are guilty of this, 
but here Kelly is worse than Bethune- 
Baker. 

No theologian who can make any 
claim to that name really works in 
terms of particular doctrines; he thinks 
about the faith as a manifold whole. 
It is therefore a positive distortion of 
the theological heritage to treat, for 
example, Irenaeus as a lecturer upon 
the separate topics of theology, chris- 
tology, anthropology and soteriology. 
It is also a weariness to the student 
to be required to memorize a great 
hoard of isolated contributions to the 
theological corpus; he ought to be able 
to gain understanding of the way in 
which a number of thinkers approach- 
ed the Christian faith in its whole- 
ness. 

This is a good, comprehensive and 
up-to-date history of doctrines. It is 
only a pity that the author pursued 
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his appointed task with such precision 
that he did not press beyond the lim- 
its of the formal doctrinal discussion 
toward any conclusions—as he has 
done most satisfying elsewhere—and 
that he has again made a collection 
of separate opinions out of a living 
whole. 

ALAN THOMSON 


THE ANABAPTIST VIEW OF THE 
CHURCH: A Study in the Origins 
of Sectarian Protestantism, BY 
FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL. Second 
ed., revised and enlarged. Boston, 
Starr King Press, 1958. 229 pp., $6.00. 

THE FREE CHURCH, By FRANKLIN 
HAMLIN LitTTreELL. Boston, Starr King 
Press, 1957. 171 pp., $6.00. 

These two recent books by a Union 
alumnus are helpful contributions to 
the study of Reformation and modern 
church history. Professor Littell’s re- 
written Yale doctoral dissertation won 
the Brewer prize of the American So- 
ciety of Church History, and was pub- 
lished by the Society in 1952. Its fresh 
interpretation of the radical side of 
the Reformation proved to be provo- 
cative, and it is good to have the 
book available again in revised and 
enlarged form. Its fundamental thesis 
remains the same: “The Anabaptists 
proper were those in the ‘Left Wing’ 
who gathered and disciplined a ‘True 
Church’ (rechte Kirche) upon the apos- 
tolic pattern” (p. 47, cf. p. xvii). But 
three new sections have been added, 
dealing with the tolerance of Philipp 
of Hesse, with the opposition of the 
Reformers to a literal obedience to 
the Great Commission, and with the 
Anabaptists and natural law. And the 
first chapter of the original version, 
“Former Treatments of Anabaptism,” 
has become the basis for the final 
chapter of the present edition, “The 
Changing Reputation of the Anabap- 
tists’—evidence that the “re-trial” of 
the left wing called for in the earlier 
version is now well under way. This 


is an important book for anyone seek- 
ing to understand a difficult area of 
Reformation history; it is now made 
more useful not only by revision and 
expansion but also by the addition of 
a good index. 


The Free Church (dedicated to the 
memory of David E. Roberts) is quite 
a different kind of book. It does not 
focus on a particular period of church 
history, but moves freely from the six- 
teenth century to the present, dealing 
topically with the various aspects of 
the life of what are broadly styled 
“free churches.” Its primary concern 
is with the free churches in the world 
today; it concludes with an appeal for 
our American churches to “abandon 
culture religion and turn again to the 
Lord” (p. 150). Its most compelling 
sections deal with the misuse of free- 
dom and individualism in the free 
churches, past and present; the paral- 
lelisms of our present American situa- 
tion with the situation in the German 
churches on the eve of Nazi totalitar- 
ianism are suggested in startling fash- 
ion. The book is unfortunately weak- 
ened by the assumption that the “clas- 
sic period” of all free churches is that 
of the Anabaptist/Mennonite tradi- 
tion. But such scholars as Burrage, 
Davies, Hudson and others have 
shown that the classical locus of the 
English free churches (Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian) is Puritan- 
ism and not Anabaptism, while Meth- 
odism emerges from a still later “clas- 
sic period.” There are certainly inter- 
relations between the various types ot 
free churches, but they are rarely sim- 
ple or direct. The Free Church, how- 
ever, deserves wide reading, for its 
plea for new vigor and advance by the 
free churches quite properly recog- 
nizes that the theological convictions 
of the classic periods of free church 
history need to be re-studied and re- 
appropriated in ways relevant to our 
time. 

Rosert T. HANDY 
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THE DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION, sy Iris V. CUuLLy. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1958. 177 pp., $3.75. 
Christian education is going through 

a period of upheaval wherein almost 
every area of work is being reconsid- 
ered. The end is not yet; for, if we 
take seriously the idea of discontinui- 
ty between God and man, we are 
forced to develop a new perspective 
for our educational work. Not only 
must our theology be examined but 
we must also develop a critical aware- 
ness of the presuppositions on which 
our logically constructed systems of 
belief rest. Discontinuity also dislo- 
cates methodology, for the social sci- 
ences, rather than being normative 
for method, become descriptive. 

Dr. Cully plunges into this vast 
problem with the thesis that the Ke- 
rygma is the ‘given’ that produces the 
church and that the church produces 
the Didache. Her solution is not that 
simple, for she sees the church as a 
partial creature of culture so that the 
Kerygma, as we know it, is not un- 
cluttered with other affirmations. How- 
ever, the Biblical story attests God’s 
love and this is a meaningful mes- 
sage for the modern, insecure man. 
Thus the church must teach the Bib- 
lical tradition because it is by this 
means that the Kerygma is commu- 
nicated to the human situation today. 
The sacraments are one way in which 
the church represents the Kerygma; 
and church life in general is expected 
to be a bearer of redemptive activity. 

With this point of view the writer 
believes that new methods are needed. 
Holding to a conception of God as 
‘person-like,’ communication is like- 
wise ‘person-like’ and therefore re- 
lated to life situations. Participation, 
recognition, and communication are 
the key terms in this author’s idea of 
method. The second half of the book 
discusses these methods with partici- 
pation being considered the basic con- 
cept. Participation means more than 
“having an experience”; it connotes 
a conversation between persons at a 
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deeper level. “One can speculate about 
ideas; one tends to be drawn into 
events” (p. 120). 

Recognition is a term used to de- 
scribe the personal response of the 
learner. Dr. Cully uses the term as a 
synonym for encounter; this is best 
illustrated by the various crises of self- 
hood that come at various stages of 
development. There is a_ loneliness 
about this encounter with God that 
produces and is produced by prayer 
and worship. Communication is the 
term used for expression of recogni- 
tion. A synonym might be “response”; 
this would be both mental, in the 
form of concepts, and emotional, in 
the form of behavior. 

This type of Christian education 
takes seriously the gospel and the hu- 
man situation and trusts the living 
faith of the church to spark belief. 
As such we can, perhaps, ask little 
more. But several problems remain: 
(1) though the church be a partial 
creature of culture, the church her- 
self is not always able to communicate 
the Kerygma with transforming pow- 
er, so the problem of authority con- 
tinues to plague us; (2) empirical data 
concerning man, although not subject 
to the same type of validation as is 
used in the physical sciences, are rea- 
sonably correct. These data must have 
some place in the educational process 
that condition the methods we employ 
and somehow that, too, must be taken 
into account. 

C. ELLis NELSON 


RIVERSIDE SERMONS, sy Harry 
EMERSON Fospick. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 362 pp., $3.95. 
Reading these forty sermons of one 
of the most celebrated preachers of 
our era has been, for this reviewer, 
both a joy and an education: a joy, 
because Dr. Fosdick has a remarkable 
way of firing his hearers with the 
possibility of living triumphantly in 
this world, despite the tumults of 
the times, despite personal handicaps 
and problems; to his question, “Is 
Christianity Possible?”, he gives a re- 
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sounding ‘Yes!’.... om every page, 
between every line. An education, be- 
cause, if one reads these sermons 
carefully, he can no longer caricature 
the ‘Modernism’ of which Dr. Fosdick 
is a representative and which, in the 
last sermon of the book, the author 
says the Church must “go beyond.” 

Structurally, the sermons indicate 
the clarity and orderliness of the mind 
in which they were conceived: form 
is everywhere the handmaiden of 
content. Illustrations abound—many 
of them thumb-nail biographies of 
great men whose lives “remind us we 
can make our lives sublime.” For the 
most part, the sermons are topical, 
being addressed to some pressing hu- 
man problem or need, or sceking to 
explain one of the central issues of 
Christian experience and belief. Scrip- 
tural texts are very often concealed 
at the beginning, only to be intro- 
duced (with compelling forcefulness) 
in medias res. 

Theologically, the accent is upon 
man and the imperative addressed to 
man in the Christian Message. The 
‘picture’ which seems to linger in Dr. 
Fosdick’s memory as he writes, if one 
may presume, is that of a man at 
odds with himself, having lost his 
way and in despair of life.... and, 
not very far off, God, with arms out- 
stretched, waiting to receive His wan- 
derer. It is not by chance, surely, 
that the Prodigal Son makes his ap- 
peatance again and again in the 
pages of this book. To this wanderer, 
this Prodigal, the preacher addresses 
himself, exhorting him to come alive 
to his possibilities, to take hold of 
the moral and spiritual resources 
available to him, to return to his 
Father. 

Surely no one, having read these 
sermons, could doubt the power of 
this imperative in the hands of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. It is a far cry from 
the weak, sentimental ‘persuasions’ 
depicted in our caricature of Mod- 
ernism. Yet one wonders if the ser- 
mons might not have had an even 
greater power had Dr. Fosdick more 


consistently set this imperative in the 
context of the indicative—the keryg- 
ma concerning the God Who has acted 
decisively for us in Jesus Christ, Who 
did not, and does not wait for us to 
‘come to ourselves,’ but Who Himself 
goes out into our marketplace world 
to hire labourers for His vineyard. 

DoucLas JOHN HALL 


THE PREACHER’S TASK AND 
THE STONE OF STUMBLING, 
sy D. T. Nites. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 125 pp., $2.00. 
Mr. Niles, whose Lyman Beecher 

lectures for 1957 are here published, 
contends in his introduction both 
that Jesus Christ is the stone of stum- 
bling for those who are not Chris- 
tians and also that they frequently 
claim to have stumbled “simply over 
some unnecessary aspect of the 
Church’s teaching about Jesus.” It is 
largely the conflict produced by this 
double fact with which he is con- 
cerned. On the one hand, the preach- 
er is obliged to leave the stone where 
it is; on the other hand, he has no 
right to pile a miscellany of rocks 
around it. 

In successive chapters Mr. Niles 
deals with proclamation in the con- 
texts of the Hindu: refusal, the Mus- 
lim refusal, and the Buddhist refusal. 
The difficulty and necessity in the 
first case have to do with the preach- 
ing of the Incarnation, in the second 
with the preaching of the Cross, in 
the third with the preaching of the 
Resurrection. The author resorted to 
the interesting device of soliciting 
letters from three of his friends who 
represent the traditions in question; 
he invited them to state their reasons 
for rejecting Christian faith; and he 
has built his case around their an- 
swers. Nevertheless, he believes that 
his approach is applicable to situa- 
tions of a more general kind, not 
simply to those in which the evan- 
gelist is speaking to adherents of oth- 
er religions. In fact, one of his most 
persuasive claims is that the procla- 
mation is never made to “other re- 
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ligions,” or about them, but to men. 

One or two special emphases call 
for comment. First, Mr. Niles is at 
pains to show that Christian preach- 
ing is more than a business of main- 
taining that salvation is only possi- 
ble through Jesus Christ. It is that, 
of course; but above all it is a sum- 
mons to men to become incorporated 
into His saving activity. “The issues 
of Salvation and Damnation... can 
only be stated in terms of the out- 
reach of the work and ministry of 
Christ himself.” Second, the chapter 
on Buddhism contains some timely 
and forceful remarks about the rela- 
tion of the Gospel to religion in gen- 
eral. Man, according to the classical 
Buddhist, is his own savior; and, 
while the rejection of religion implied 
in that statement condemns the Bud- 
dhist to the consequences of his own 
actions, it has the positive function 
of denying the ultimate usefulness of 
mere pious practices. “Cheap grace 
is no grace at all. The grace which 
the Christian Gospel proclaims, how- 
ever, is the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ.” 

This is a fine book, original, and 
—as Mr. Niles’ work always is—filled 
with apt illustrations. 

CHALMERS COE 


SERMONS ON GENESIS, sy Har- 
OLD Bostey. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 206 pp., $3.75. 

The minister of the First Method- 
ist Church, Evanston, Illinois, de- 
serves a word of praise for this vol- 
ume of twenty sermons. They are 
written in a vigorous and forthright 
style, and their structure is clear and 
coherent. In all of them the author 
enjoys quite a creditable success in 
relating his texts from Genesis to in- 
dividual, family, and social problems, 
especially since no one group of prob- 
lems receives attention at the expense 
of the others. Further, it is always 
commendable when someone recog- 
nizes, as Dr. Bosley assuredly does, 
that the Old Testament furnishes 
great material and insight for Chris- 
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tian preaching, and makes some ef- 
fort to use the discoveries of modern 
Biblical scholarship in his use of it. 

However, the question might be 
asked as to whether these sermons 
are all we ought to expect from a 
Christian pulpit. Our preacher al- 
most inevitably centers his message 
upon the moral imperative, insisting 
that we live in a universe of moral 
order and that our failure to mani- 
fest this fact on every level of life 
issues in dire consequences. God “is 
a moral being who rules the world 
though moral law... obedience to 
God is fundamental to life, disobedi- 
ence means punishment and death” 
(p. 11-12). Admittedly; this is not 
tender preaching which takes no ac- 
count of divine judgment in a very 
literal and concrete sense—one could 
hardly take things easy if he heard 
Dr. Bosley every Sunday—but this is 
simply not enough. One feels after 
reading these sermons that the Gos- 
pel is more a matter of “do’s and 
dont’s” than anything else and that 
“obedience to God” means to try as 
hard as we can to do the right thing. 
Instead, if Dr. Bosley had given us 
examples of sermons which relate 
ethics to the Christian doctrines of 
God’s grace and redemption, he would 
have made a startling contribution, 
for the American pulpit in general 
is sorely lacking in this respect at 
the present time. And, consequently, 
there would have been more atten- 
tion given to the man in the pew 
who understands, perhaps better than 
we preachers tend to assume, that 
perennial question: Wretched man 
that I am, who will delvier me from 
this body of death? 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that there are moments in this 
volume when a genuine and power- 
ful proclamation of grace comes 
through. Such is evident in the ser- 
mon “Found By God,” although here 
the Christology seems somewhat weak 
and confused. It is one of the two 
places (the other is on page 198) 
where this reviewer could discern any 
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treatment of Jesus as more than an 
example to illustrate a strictly moral 
or “spiritual” lesson. 

Dr. Bosley’s use of his textual ma- 
terial also needs to be challenged. 
Many Old Testament characters are 
used as models of moral strength, al- 
ways a dubious practice when one 
remembers, for example, Abraham’s 
relationship with Hagar, and that 
Noah “drank of the wine and be- 
came drunk.” Rather, it would be 
preferable to treat all Old Testament 
figures in terms of the vital and uni- 
fying theological themes which re- 
late to the New Testament, as crea- 
tion, call, promise, redemption, etc. 
Which is to say that all preaching 
should center upon what God has 
done in Christ, not upon what men 
should do, It is not a matter of urg- 
ing people to flex their moral mus- 
cles and set out to bring in the Full- 
ness of Time. The message of the 
preacher is to announce that the 
Time has indeed come, and that be- 
lievers and unbelievers now partici- 
pate in all that such a magnificent 
fact can mean. 

But each man has his witness to 
the Gospel to make. Dr. Bosley is to 
be commended for offering us the 
results of a sincere attempt to per- 
form a task, which for every preacher 
is in the final analysis impossible of 
perfection. 

JouHN MASON STAPLETON 


SPEECH IN THE PULPIT, sy P. E. 
SANGSTER. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 84 pp., $2.75. 

REACHING PEOPLE FROM THE 
PULPIT, sy Dwicut E. STEVENSON 
AND CHARLES F. Dirent. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 172 pp. 
$3.00. 

The reviewer makes no claim to 
competence in the field represented 
by the books of Mr. Sangster and of 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Diehl, and 
judgment is therefore dangerous. 


Speech in the Pulpit is a brief, wise, 
and frequently witty summary of 
what makes for technical vocal pro- 


ficiency. Mr. Sangster begins with a 
discussion of the anatomy of speech 
and offers a number of exercises 
which he believes will be conducive 
to proper voice production. After 
chapters on tone, speech sounds, var- 
iation, and manner he goes on to 
consider such matters as speaking to 
children, giving out notices, and pub- 
lic reading. Slight but useful. 

Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Diehl, who 
teach at the College of the Bible and 
at the University of Kentucky respec- 
tively, have joined forces to give us 
one of the more thorough and valu- 
able books in the same field. They 
have avoided any consideration of 
the content of the sermon in an at- 
tempt to isolate the problems of 
speech. Not that they regard those 
problems as mechanical and nothing 
more; on the contrary, they are ex- 
ceedingly “person-centered,” and are 
disposed to regard many deficiencies 
in public address as indications of 
failure in personality adjustment. 

It is at this point that Reaching 
People from the Pulpit differs mark- 
edly from Mr. Sangster’s volume. For, 
while both books contain descriptions 
of the technical process of speech, Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Diehl rely rather 
heavily on the wisdom of psychology. 
“Undesirable personality traits can- 
not be changed by an act of the will. 
Instead, we have to achieve insight 
and self-acceptance. To put it in re- 
ligious language, we have to die to 
the old self and be reborn as a new 
creation”; only then can we express 
ourselves naturally and, therefore, ef- 
fectively. There is much wisdom here. 
Nevertheless, and for all the authors’ 
careful qualifications, I for one have 
certain reservations concerning the 
advice—which apparently is based up- 
on the same assumptions—to “prepare 
your sermons for people, not about 
subjects.” And the prospect that “it 
may ultimately become accepted 
practice for everyone entering the 
ministry to participate in personal 
counseling sessions with a_ trained 
counselor until a minimum of self- 
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insight is 
indeed. 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Diehl have 
some excellent suggestions about the 
use of the tape recorder and what 
appear to be very carefully prepared 
exercises for the improvement of 
speech. CHALMERS COE 


achieved” is melancholy 


THE SURGE OF PIETY IN AMER- 
ICA, BY A. Roy Eckarpt. New 
York, Association Press, 1958. 192 
pp-, $3.50. 

In an effort to understand and 
evaluate the current revival of inter- 
est in religion Dr. Eckardt has sought 
to show that many quite divergent 
religious movements are actually 
united in a common loyalty to the 
‘American way of life.’ Because of 
their utilitarian goal—preservation 
and enhancement of self and society 
—such persons and organizations as 
Norman Vincent Peale, Billy Graham, 
International Christian Leadership 
and Spiritual Mobilization are all 
found to be ‘kissin’ cousins.’ How this 
can be so the author seeks to make 
clear in a chapter entitled ‘Folk Re- 
ligion: Its Ways and Works.’ This 
thesis, and this chapter, is the heart of 
the book. 


For several reasons this reader must 
make an overall negative judgment 
about this book’s worth. First, it sim- 
ply rehearses a point-of-view that has 
already had adequate presentation 
in its native idiom. There is no need 
to give the Niebuhrian critique once 
more unless it can be stated in a way 
that will attract and be understood 
by persons now in sympathy with 
contemporary religiosity. That the 
word ‘irony’ is used in half the chap- 
ter titles is but a symptom of a gen- 
eral defect. Secondly, there is little 
effort in this work to understand 
other than blind or selfish reasons 
for following Peale or Graham. The 
author’s prophetic stance does not 
seem to include empathy and com- 
passion along with judgment. And 
last, the alternative given to ‘folk re- 
ligion’ is simply to issue the call to 
social responsibility and pronounce 
the reality of a judging and forgiving 
God. Isn’t man’s religious life, what- 
ever it may be, much more compli- 
cated than this? As one who agrees 
with Dr. Eckardt’s basic position it 
is embarrassing to think that we have 
nothing more than this to say about 
a Christian ‘style of life.’ 

RICHARD MCKENNA 
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